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I. 
THE MORAL EQUIVALENT OF WAR. 


JOHN L. BARNHART. 


Much as we detest war because of its horrors and many evils, 
we must admit that it has some moral value for those who, as 
a last resort, wage it for a just and righteous cause. It is dif- 
ferent, however, with those who violate the rights of others. 
For them war is demoralizing, degenerating. War unbridles 
the natural passions and brings out the worst, as well as much 
that is good, in human nature. Coningsby Dawson concisely 
expressed our thought when he wrote: “ War can never be any- 
thing but beastly and damnable. It dates back to the jungle. 
But there are two kinds of war. There is the kind that a high- 
wayman wages, when he pounces from the bushes and assaults 
a defenseless woman; there is the kind you wage when you go 
to her rescue. The highwayman can’t expect to come out of 
the fight with a loftier morality—you can.” 

In the recent war, in which we took part for the welfare of 
humanity, for the principles of Jesus Christ and for the promo- 
tion of the Kingdom of God, the great majority of our people 
manifested to a surprising degree many noble qualities, as 
virility, courage, self-sacrifice, generosity, loyalty, codperation, 
solidarity, temperance, sympathy, and simplicity and frugality 
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of life. Many learned as never before the meaning of service 
and sacrifice. They showed capacities for unselfish devotion 
and vicarious living and dying which we did not know they 
possessed. Even people, who had been worldly, or pleasure- 
seeking, willingly practiced self-denial in no small way, and 
gave lavishly of their means, their time and their strength for 
the sake of the cause, and to minister to the needy and the suf- 
fering. And who shall tell of the heroism and the consecra- 
tion of the boys at the front! 

Now that the war is ended, the very timely and pressing 
question arises, Is there to be a moral lassitude and a dropping 
back into the old selfish life, or are we going to conserve what 
has been gained by the war, and keep up the practice of the 
virtues then brought into prominence and endeavor to direct 
the efforts of the people for the accomplishment of still greater 
things for the good of humanity? The words of Prof. Wil- 
liam James written years ago come to us with new force: 
“What we need to discover in the social realm is the moral 
equivalent of war: something heroic that will speak to men as 
universally as war does, and yet will be compatible with their 
spiritual selves as war has proved itself to be incompatible.” 

The work of the peace-makers is not so much negative as it 
is positive. It is not enough for them to decry war. They 
must do constructive work; they have the continuous and ¢rea- 
tive task of rebuilding the world as it ought to be. In order 
that there may be real peace wrongs must be righted, and en- 
vironment greatly improved. Much yet remains to be done 
before there can be a complete reign of righteousness which is 
the foundation of peace. The sinews of war are not to be 
destroyed, but are to be turned to some good account and used 
for the advancement of the race. The sword is not to be left 
to rust, but is to be beaten into the plowshare. And the im- 
pulses and energies of men that lead to wars are not to be elimi- 
nated, but are to be directed along channels of usefulness. 

The universe is not static, but dynamic. Perpetual strug- 
gle is the universal law of nature. For thousands upon thou- 
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sands of years man fought his way upward. Self-preservation 
demanded that he fight against carnivorous beasts, and that he 
struggle for food and shelter. Conflict of one kind or another 
has always been and still is an unavoidable part of life. The 
impulse to conflict is instinctive and deep-rooted in human 
nature, and, while it may be abnormally developed, is not in 
itself an evil or abnormal. Not only is this true of the “ nat- 
ural” man, but also of the Christian, of the one who has been 
regenerated, who has become a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
In the New Testament Christians are admonished to engage in 
warfare, in the warfare against evil. Paul spoke about the 
need of putting on the armor of God, and of wrestling against 
wickedness, and at the close of his life, with a sense of satisfac- 
tion, he declared that he had “fought a good fight.” No, the 
combative instinct in man is not to be destroyed, but is to be 
controlled, sanctified and rightly used. 

The struggling life is the strong life, and the life that does 
things. Vigorous men with a love of adventure, with a desire 
for difficult tasks and heroic feats, look upon Utopias as intol- 
erably dull, and life there as being soft and enervating. Even 
with life as it now is, Prof. William James in his essay on 
“The Energies of Men” says: “ As a rule men habitually use 
only a small part of the powers which they actually possess and 
which they might use under appropriate conditions.” “It is 
evident that our organism has stored up resources of energy 
that are ordinarily not called upon, but that may be called 
upon.” “Compared with what we ought to be we are only half 
awake.” Is war the only outlet for man’s combative instinct, 
and is war the only thing that will arouse slumbering energies 
and call forth unused resources? Are these impulses and 
powers either to lie partly dormant, or be expended in blood- 
shed and destruction, or are they to be productive and minister 
to the welfare of humanity? Is there some thing that will 
take the place of war and foster the martial virtues without the 
martial vices, and be a blessing instead of a dreadful calamity ? 
If we do not try to find an answer to this question, if we do 
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not earnestly endeavor to find a substitute, or substitutes, for 
war, we break faith with the millions who have been slain on 
the battlefields, and harden our hearts to the sufferings of other 
millions who have had heart-breaking experiences. 

The expression, “The Moral Equivalent of War,” was first 
brought into prominence, if not first used, by Professor James 
in his famous address on this subject in 1898. He suggested 
that we have a conscription of the younger men, under army 
discipline, for the purpose of doing difficult work of construc- 
tive value, such as making roads, digging tunnels, mining coal, 
erecting buildings, constructing bridges, making canals, drain- 
ing swamps, irrigating land, etc. While thus engaged in use- 
ful undertakings, on a large scale, “the military ideals of 
hardihood and discipline would be wrought into the growing 
fiber of the people.” There is much to be said in favor of his 
plan, but the idea of conscription is not popular. Our govern- 
ment has been deservedly commended for the construction of 
the Panama Canal, which is of great use to the world. Such 
difficult, hazardous and beneficent enterprises as that should 
call forth the enthusiasm of all our citizens and receive their 
hearty support and codperation. Many people in our country, 
especially in the large cities, are living in houses that are 
small, dark, poorly ventilated and in other ways unsanitary, 
and which, because of crowded conditions, are not conducive 
to good morals. Old dilapidated houses with scarcely any con- 
veniences are still occupied by the poorer classes, but battle- 
ships in a couple of decades become antiquated and are dis- 
carded. A campaign for better housing conditions, with some 
adequate plan under the direction of the government for the 
razing of unfit houses and the building of a larger number of 
better ones, should receive the encouragement of rich and poor 
alike and be backed up by their united efforts. 

In gaining dominion over nature man has yet great things to 
accomplish. Parts of the earth, though fertile and productive, 
remain uninhabitable by civilized people. The fact that the 
Panama Canal Zone was made a safe place in which to live 
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shows that much can be done to make the tropies a fit place for 
the abode of the white man. Parts of South America, pre- 
sumably of vast wealth, have not yet been explored, much less 
rendered habitable. Here is a field for great and daring feats. 
It is surprising that more persons have not followed the exam- 
ple of the strenuous and fearless Roosevelt, who when he had 
no San Juan hills to ascend, no congress on his hands, no polit- 
ical foes to squelch, and when the cause of just and honest 
government did not demand his immediate attention, even 
though well advanced in years, went on an exploring expedi- 
tion into the heart of South America. From the tropics of 
that continent, and also from other places, comes the challenge 
to subdue nature, not for the enrichment of individuals, but 
for the benefit of mankind. 

It is indeed high time that man is learning that his worst 
foe is not man, but that there are other more deadly enemies, 
such as climatic conditions and diseases. Organized efforts 
have been made and are still being made to fight tuberculosis, 
and with encouraging results. But the white plague is by no 
means conquered, and not only the medical profession, but all 
other persons, as they value life, should wage a still more ener- 
getic warfare against this and other diseases. 

When we come to the social problems and ills of an economic 
or moral nature we find still greater undertakings, more 
gigantic tasks. There are strikes and labor troubles without 
number. ‘These can be settled neither by insisting that the 
demands of the employed be continually granted, nor by up- 
holding the employers in a firm, defiant attitude against the 
working classes. ‘Collective bargaining” on the part of 
trade unions with capital is not satisfactory, and arbitration 
does not always bring about desired results. Under present 
conditions it is possible for a comparatively small number of 
men to hold back some of the supplies of the necessaries of life 
from a city like New York for long enough time to cause great 
suffering. Especially now when the world is so much in need 
of food, clothing, fuel, building materials, and many other 
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things, the production and distribution of these things should 
not be interfered with by strikes and lockouts. If there is not 
to be eternal and wasteful warfare between capital and labor 
we must have industrial democracy. As in the political world 
autocracy has given way to democracy, so in the industrial 
world a similar change must take place. The laboring man 
should not only be permitted to help determine under what 
conditions he will work, but should also have a voice in the 
management of the business enterprise and assume his share 
of the responsibility for its success. The democratizing of 
industry is now making a small beginning, but the task of car- 
rying on this process by evolutionary methods to a successful 
conclusion is greater than the conquering of a nation and of 
such far-reaching beneficent results, that it is worthy of con- 
sideration as a moral equivalent of war. 

Such social reforms as that of temperance also serve, in part 
at least, as moral equivalents of war. The battle against 
strong drink has indeed been a valiant one, and, while victory 
is now assured, is not yet ended. Even the liquor men are 
about ready to acknowledge that the prohibitionists are as good 
fighters as the American soldiers who turned the tide of the 
world war, and feel that they are being more effectually routed 
than was the German army. In such campaigns as this there 
is ample room for the exercise of the combative side of man’s 
nature, under proper control, in the cause of righteousness. 

There are other monstrous evils, as the social vice and 
gambling, that should call forth the righteous indignation and 
the fighting propensities of all Christians and of all loyal citi- 
zens. The social evil has been the cause of more suffering and 
more sorrow than all the wars put together, and, especially as 
far as morals and religion have been concerned, infinitely more 
destructive. Among its victims are many innocent ones as 
well as the guilty. For the sake of the present generation and 
for the sake of generations yet unborn, may the forces of right- 
eousness be marshalled, and unceasingly and relentlessly carry 
on a campaign against the great black plague. 
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Along the line of social service there are many commendable 
projects to make environment more wholesome, to improve so- 
cial conditions, to make the world a better and safer place in 
which to live, that there may be less crime and less poverty, 
and better opportunities and more incentives for people to lead 
the higher life. Such things as the excessive mortality of 
young children, the supplies of good milk and pure food, child 
labor, adequate school facilities, playgrounds and suitable places 
of recreation and amusement for both young and old, are re- 
ceiving the attention of people as never before, and legion are 
the organized movements for the good of humanity. “The 
chivalry which lays down life for a great cause is worthy of all 
honor ; so also is the devotion of those who die daily, year after 
year, in the service of mankind.” 

The importance of Americanizing the millions of foreigners 
who are now living in our midst, and who will come to us in 
the future, has been accentuated by the war. Teaching them 
the English language, inducing them to break away from unde- 
sirable traditions and customs of their native lands, giving 
them a knowledge of American institutions and ideals, and 
helping them to become useful and loyal citizens of our coun- 
try, is an undertaking as necessary as it is big. 

It has been urged, and with good reasons, that the mission- 
ary enterprise, including the work of home and foreign mis- 
sions, should be regarded as the moral equivalent of war. 
About two thirds of the human race are not Christians. Reli- 
gions other than Christianity are strongly intrenched in large 
parts of the world, and, at least one of them, Mohammedanism, 
has always been and still is militant and defiant. And even in 
Christian lands are many who are not followers of Jesus 
Christ. Sin, ignorance, superstition, indifference, false con- 
ceptions of religion and life are some of the obstacles to be 
overcome. Surely here is a cause big enough and worthy 
_ enough to call forth the latent powers and the enthusiastic sup- 

port of all Christians and arouse the Church to move like a 
mighty army. The cause of missions, however, is not making 
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the stirring appeal to people that it ought to make. And this 
is not altogether the fault of the Church members. In the 
home land there is a waste of energy and resources by the sup- 
port of too many small weak churches. This is not encour- 
aging either to the people in the churches or to those outside 
of them. In many places there are now a number of congre- 
gations that must struggle for their very existence, where there 
ought to be fewer churches, but those large and strong. In that 
way the community itself could be better served and much more 
done for missions. Then, too, the missionary forces of the 
Protestant churches are scattered. One denomination sends 
out a small group of missionaries to one place, and other de- 
nominations have different mission stations in other fields, and 
even the Christian part of the world does not hear or know 
much about them, whereas united efforts would attract more 
attention, enkindle more enthusiasm and receive heartier sup- 
port. If, for instance, the Protestant Churches of our coun- 
try would unitedly send out a call for ten thousand mission- 
aries to be sent, fully equipped, to some particular mission 
field, great interest would be taken in such a project, and large 
contributions would probably be forthcoming even from per- 
sons who are not professing Christians. Efforts are already 
being made to have the work of missions undertaken on a 
larger scale, and carried on in a more statesmanlike manner. 
We have mentioned a number of different kinds of enter- 
prises, and still many others are worthy of mention, that press 
their claims to be the moral equivalent of war. But none of 
these vast undertakings are antagonistic to each other. Rather 
are they dependent on each other. The success of one helps 
the success of the others. And all have valuable contributions 
to make for the welfare of humanity, and for the upbuilding 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. The Kingdom of God has 
to do, not only with the so-called “sacred” or religious side of 
life, but with all phases and activities of life. And whatever 
is of use to man helps promote the interests of that Kingdom. 
The coming of the Kingdom means the divine rule in the 
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hearts of men and the bringing under God’s reign of all human 
interests and relationships. ‘Theestablishing of that Kingdom 
is inclusive of all useful enterprises of whatever kind they 
may be. And now we are prepared very confidently to say 
that the one panacea to abolish war and be its moral equivalent 
is the building up of the Kingdom of God on earth. Certainly 
here is something big and “ heroic” that should “speak to men 
as universally as war does,” and be “as compatible with their 
spiritual selves as war has proved itself to be incompatible.” 
In the spiritual warfare involved in the establishment of the 
Kingdom is ample room for, and great need of, the martial 
virtues and the most vigorous life. In the building up of the 
Kingdom there are so many very definite and concrete things 
of commanding importance to be done that some of them, at 
least, should appeal to the reason and stir the emotions of the 
various classes of people. Anew let us raise the ery, “The 
Kingdom of God is at hand,” and in the faith of the Christ 
who made its founding the one object of His life, who lived 
and died for it, let us proclaim its principles and set it forth 
as the only possible hope of the world. 

If the League of Nations will be adopted, if governments 
will be evolutionary and not stationary, if the same code of 
ethics will be applied alike to nations and to individuals, so 
that the nation that goes to war for conquest and plunder will 
be branded and punished as a criminal and when repentant 
forgiven—those things will in part serve as preventatives of 
war, but as Lord Bryce has said: “ The one sure hope of a per- 
manent foundation for world peace lies in the expansion 
throughout the world of the principles of the Christian 
Gospel.” 

The Mexican situation is again becoming acute. Poor, igno- 
rant, deluded Mexico, with millions of her population illit- 
erate and without a knowledge of the pure Gospel, and with 
many of her people not entirely civilized—what is to be done 
with her? Instead of sending a military force against her, it 
would be better to send an army of teachers and missionaries 
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to enlighten and evangelize those of her people who are igno- 
rant and who are not Christians. In the spirit of love and 
helpfulness could not this be done in a way that would not be 
offensive to the people, but meet with their approbation, and 
eventually result in their having goodwill and not enmity 
towards us? 

Percy MacKaye in his little book, “ A Substitute for War,” 
says that we are suffering from the disease of “drab,” that 
many useful undertakings are carried on in too commonplace 
and unattractive a manner, and that the dove is too anemic to 
be the symbol of peace. “The armies of peace have a nobler 
kind of work to do than the armies of war, and their work 
often requires as much courage and self-sacrifice. Yet they 
do not fascinate as war fascinates, for the reason that they are 
drab.” War is able to make its strong appeals because it is 
dramatic, spectacular, exciting, full of action. It is “the en- 
acting of a national drama in which the people themselves par- 
ticipate.” The militarist well knows the value of flags, pa- 
rades, fife and drum music, and decorations for bravery. 

For years social reformers advocated the adoption of a new 
charter for the city of Saint Louis, but nothing was accom- 
plished until the “ Pageant and Masque of Saint Louis” was 
presented by seven thousand five hundred performers and a 
chorus of six hundred persons. That united the citizens, 
aroused a greater community spirit and pride, brought about 
the adoption of the charter and resulted in much good in other 
respects. 

It seemed but a trifling thing to have the street cleaners of 
New York City wear white uniforms, but it helped to beget in 
those men an esprit de corps, and, together with parades, gave 
them in their work a new sense of dignity. 

By use of the dramatic art, by the use of martial music, and 
in other ways, is it not possible to popularize beneficent enter- 
prises and arouse more enthusiasm for them ? 

In our efforts to abolish carnal warfare and substitute for it 
the building up of the Kingdom of God, there are many rea- 
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sons for encouragement. God lives, the world moves, and man 
has been learning and growing. The Church of Christ is gird- 
ing itself for greater tasks than ever before, as is evident from 
the great “ Forward Movements” already launched by the dif- 
ferent denominations. The recent war broadened men’s visions 
and deepened their thinking. It led them to think of world 
problems and to become patriots of the world, and made them 
feel as they did not in the past the need of, yea the necessity 
for, universal brotherhood. Moreover, the outcome of the 
war, the victory for justice, righteousness and freedom, vindi- 
cated the moral order of the universe, and shows that God does 
reign. Mindful of these things, and with the savagery of war 
still fresh in their memories, people are now ready, as they 
were at no previous time, to “seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness.” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








II. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF GOD. 


RAY H. DOTTERER. 


A Conference such as this, standing as I believe it does, for 
complete liberty of theologizing, is an institution characteristic 
of the modern spirit in Church and State. The discovery has 
long since been made—though unfortunately in times of stress 
likely to be to a greater or less degree forgotten—that in the 
political life of a people, any attempt, however well intended, 
to stifle the expression of opinion, merely forces the discussion 
into underground channels, and thus aggravates the distemper 
of the body politic, while at the same time delaying public ac- 
ceptance of so much as may be true in the suppressed propa- 
ganda. So, too, in the theological and religious experience of 
mankind, the persistent effort—whether by the use of fire and 
the gallows, or by the milder and seemingly gentler compulsion 
of anathema and epithet—to prevent inquiry concerning the 
tenability of traditional doctrines, has had most regrettable 
consequences, as almost every page of civil and ecclesiastical 
history will bear witness. 

In the collect for the Church which in many of our congre- 
gations is read every Lord’s Day, there seems to me to be no 
more necessary and appropriate petition than this: “ Deliver 
her from false doctrine. . . .” For the Church has had, and 
no doubt still has, a great deal to unlearn. But if men are to 
unlearn old error and to apprehend new truth, or even if they 
are merely to retain their interest in the problems of theology 
in an age that is impatient of esoterism and demands open and 
candid discussion of all issues, they must learn to break 
through the taboos which, even after the cessation of physical 
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persecution for heresy, still interfere in some measure with 
effective codperation in the quest of truth. 

In the treatment of the subject assigned to me by our com- 
mittee, I shall, accordingly, proceed on the assumption that in 
this presence, one may unbosom himself of his most individ- 
ualistic reflections, provided that they are sincere and reverent 
strivings after truth. For in this presence epithets will not 
be made to do service in the stead of arguments; while merely 
to label an opinion with the name of some ancient heresy will 
not be regarded as a sufficient refutation; neither will appeals 
to the authority of Pope or Council, of Book or Creed, be em- 
ployed for the purpose of preventing free discussion. 

It may be expedient to remark, by way of further preamble, 
that the wording of my subject as printed in our program is 
not of my own devising. It no doubt conforms very well to 
the principles of the psychology of advertising, being a very 
effective legend to attract the attention of the theologically- 
minded. From other points of view, a somewhat different 
phraseology might, however, be preferable. For, in the first 
place, there is likely to be a feeling that any discussion of the 
“limitations of God” ought to be preceded by an inquiry con- 
cerning the limitations of man, and especially of the man who 
has the temerity to undertake such a discussion. So far, of 
course, as the man is concerned, the objection may be well 
taken; but so far as it concerns man in general, we cannot 
grant it. For the traditional affirmations that God is omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, omnipresent, eternal, and infinite are them- 
selves the product of human thinking, in exactly the same sense 
as our earnest and sincere twentieth century affirmations and 
denials concerning God and His attributes. 

In the second place, the phrase “limitations of God” may 
tend to produce in many of us the sort of emotional reverbera- 
tions that make for the inhibition of clear and logical thinking. 
Such words as Eternity, Infinity, and Omnipotence, written 
with initial capitals and applied to Deity, have a certain 
“pathos,” they have, so to speak, an emotional as well as an 
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intellectual connotation. There may, however, be less likeli- 
hood of arousing these inhibitory emotions, if we amend our 
subject so as no longer to read the Limitations of God, but 
rather the Limitations of Goodness, or still better, of Good- 
Will. 

For this shall, as a matter of fact, be the real subject of our 
discussion. We are conscious of good will in ourselves and in 
men and women around about us. It may indeed sometimes 
be eclipsed; it may at times, and perhaps always, be weaker 
than it ought to be; nevertheless the existence of good will is 
undeniable. There are, however, some things which this 
Good-Will, as we know it in ourselves and in others, is unable 
to accomplish. Good-Will would save the drowning man; it 
would turn aside the tornado; it would prevent the occurrence 
of destructive earthquakes and the pitiless eruptions of vol- 
‘canoes; it would utterly destroy disease-producing bacteria; 
it would put into the hearts and minds of men so much sound 
sense that they would no longer oppress and destroy one an- 
other—all this, and much more, human good-will would do, 
af it could. 

This brings our problem into clear perspective: Is there a 
Good-Will, human or superhuman, which is able to do that 
which ought to be done, but which, as a matter of sorrowful ex- 
perience, is not done? Is there « Benevolent Power sufficient 
to abolish at one stroke all the evils which now exist? If these 
questions must be answered in the negative, as I fear they 
must, we are committed to the theory that God is “ finite,” that 
He is not, in any really significant sense of the word, omnipo- 
tent. Thus the issue is disentangled from all others. It does 
not imply any specific definition either of God or of that which 
is not God. For whether we limit Good-Will to humanity, or 
believe in the existence of a Good-Will that is higher-than- 
human, whether we assume this Good-Will to be a Person, or 
an impersonal Force, or merely the sum-total of all good in- 
stincts, impulses, desires, affections and purposes,—or in what- 
ever way we may define our God, so long as the quality of good- 
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ness is the essentia of the definition, the problem remains in 
principle the same: Is Good-Will omnipotent? Are all the 
energies of the universe subject to the control and in the serv- 
ice of goodness? And the answer, too, remains the same. 
There are forces, conditions, necessities in.the world of man 
which are evidently beyond the control of Good-Will. 

It cannot be too frequently repeated, however, that in this 
discussion the meaning of the term (God is assumed to be 
Good-Will. If this is forgotten for but a moment, the argu- 
ment is sure to be misunderstood. It is the more necessary to 
insist upon this because the sacred name is employed so vari- 
ously in current usage. In particular, the metaphysical inter- 
est and the ethical interest demand quite different conceptions 
of deity. The metaphysician is seeking for the solution of 
ultimate problems. He wishes to have a unified view of the 
world. He is seeking answers to the questions “ How?” and 
“Why?” For the metaphysician, accordingly, God is Ulti- 
mate Reality. God is First Cause. God is the One which is 
underneath the many and gives them being. Or, God is the 
All, the totality of that which is. If the God idea is ap- 
proached in this way, if it is postulated to meet the needs of 
the human personality in its moods of wonder and speculative 
reflection, there is, of course, no meaning in saying that God 
is limited. For, by definition, God is precisely: that which is 
not limited, the Absolute. Thus men who are dominated by 
the metaphysical interest, and whose conception of deity has 
been formed in an effort to satisfy this interest, find the notion 
of a “Finite God” entirely unrewarding, and they may even 
consider the phrase a contradiction in terms. The religious 
interest, too, is closely allied with the metaphysical; the mood 
of worship is near akin to that of wonder and speculative 
thinking. Religion, indeed, is always poetical in its expres- 
sion. And the theology which best serves the ends of poetry 
is, of course, the pantheistic. For pantheism is the natural 
outcome of a quest for God which is dominated entirely by the 
metaphysical interest. 
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But the ethical approach to the conception of deity is quite 
different. And, whatver may be said of other religions, Chris- 
tianity is an ethical religion. The Christian postulates God, 
not as an ultimate explanation, but as an ultimate moral ideal. 
Whenever, indeed, the metaphysical interest intrudes into 
Christian thought, it appears as an alien and disturbing force. 
It tends, in particular, to resolve the difficulty which our un- 
sophisticated common sense finds in the idea of Omnipotent 
Goodness by qualifying the latter half of the phrase. That, 
as you remember, is what is done in historic Calvinism. For 
it the goodness of God is a goodness quite other than, quite 
different from that which we know in man. It cannot be 
measured by the same standards. In short, it is not goodness 
at all in our sense of the word, but rather a mere arbitrary self- 
pleasing. And this is not merely the consequence of Calvin’s 
emphasis upon predestination. Any theology of omnipotence, 
unless indeed it refuse to face the problem of evil and take 
refuge in obscurantism, must, in effect, limit the divine good- 
ness. 

To whatever conclusion our inquiry may lead us, we, how- 
ever, I am convinced, will hold fast to the proposition that 
God is good. With this as our fixed point of departure, the 
outcome of our inquiry into the possibility of reconciling in 
our thought of God the attributes of omnipotence and goodness 
will then depend upon the sense in which we employ the former 
term. 

There is, first of all, the popular impression that when God 
s said to be omnipotent, the meaning of the affirmation is that 

e is able to do anything that may be mentioned. An im- 
pression of this sort underlies the argument for universalism, 
as well as that for the non-reality of evil. God, it is said, inas- 
much as He loves all, must desire that all men be saved. But, 
since He is omnipotent, He can save all. And therefore all 
men will be saved. If the omnipotence of the good is assumed, 
the position of so-called Christian Science can be justified in 
the same way. Since God is perfectly good, He does not de- 
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sire that any of His creatures should suffer pain. God, how- 
ever, is all-powerful; what He wishes to do He can do, and 
what He does not approve, He need not permit. Therefore, 
in spite of the testimony of vibrating nerve and twitching mus- 
cle, there really is no pain; pain is merely an illusion of mortal 
mind. Unfortunately, however, for this dialectic, it is possi- 
ble by this same argument to demonstrate the non-reality even 
of this self-same “illusion of mortal mind.” For such an 
illusion is a thing of evil, and therefore cannot be tolerated by 
Omnipotent Goodness. 

But such a reductio ad absurdam shows, not only the folly 
of Eddyism as a theory of the world, but also the logical im- 
possibility of the popular notion of omnipotence. For, not to 
elaborate the obvious unduly, if by omnipotence we mean the 
ability to do literally anything and everything that can be 
mentioned, or even if it mean the ability to do anything and 
everything that ought to be done, then omnipotence is certainly 
not an attribute of Good-Will. There are too many evils upon 
the very surface of reality for any one seriously to maintain 
that it is. 

This popular notion of omnipotence is, however, not the one 
which has been employed by really competent thinkers. The 
masters of theology have always seen the necessity of defining 
this attribute of deity very carefully. In the first place all 
theologians are agreed that omnipotence does not include the 
ability “to actualize a contradiction.” Even for the Omnipo- 
tent One there are logical impossibilities. Again most theo- 
logians have taught that moral distinctions are not subject to 
the will of God. Even omnipotence could not_make right 
wrong and wrong right. These qualifications of the idea of 


omnipotence I have elsewhere called the “logical limitation ” 
and the “ ethical limitation.” | 


In the light of what has just been said about the meaning of 
omnipotence, our problem may now be restated. Supposing 


1 Hibbert Journal, Vol. XVI, p. 419. 
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nipotence to be granted, we must now inquire whether it is 
necessary, in view of the dread reality of sin and suffering, 
that we qualify the conception in any other way. The theo- 
logical finitist insists that a further qualification is necessary. 
Having limited the Almighty by the law of contradiction and 
the law of love, we must also limit Him by the law of time. 
Events do not take place arbitrarily; each is not produced by 
a separate volition of Deity. Nature has no mercy; makes no 
exceptions; does not turn aside to avoid running over anyone. 
But to say that events take place in accordance with law is 
equivalent to the proposition that the temporal order of events 
is fixed. So far as we can see, God does not change this order; 
and therefore we infer that He cannot change it. His pur- 
poses are not accomplished instanter, but in the course of a 
process. Indeed, unless history is to be resolved into a mere 
make-believe upon the part of Omnipotence, God’s limitation 
by time must be conceded. We have a war, a murder, a sui- 
cide, a destructive tempest, an earthquake, a volcanic eruption 
—all phenomena which, considered as isolated events, clearly 
ought not to be. How then shall we reconcile them with the 
governance of a God who is good? If we may say that God is 
bound by time, in other words, that the evolutionary process 
is real and not merely apparent, then we can frame a satisfac- 
tory theodicy. Otherwise not; for only if the temporal limi- 
tation is genuine can we justify the Good-Will of the universe 
by appealing from the present to the future, from the begin- 
ning and the early stages of the process to its consummation. 

| If, however, as we have now concluded, God is compelled to 


bi ethical and the logical limitations of the conception of om- 


work through a process, then He is a finite God. If God is 
indeed limited by time, if that which He would do at once, if 
He could, must be accomplished gradually, and can only be 
brought to fruition in the far distant future, then to affirm 
that He is omnipotent is, to say the least, wholly misleading. 
f This conclusion men have sought to escape in many ways. 


erhaps the most common way, or supposed way, of escape is 
i 
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to deny_the authority of logic. Thus a very good friend of 
mine, after reading an argument very similar to that which I 


am presenting in this paper, wrote to me as follows: “ Logic is 
very essential in the treatment of any subject; but the evolu- 
tion of life and of history sometimes knocks our logic all to 
pieces. The human mind, however large its powers, and how- 
ever well it has been developed and cultivated, has its liumita- 
tions. The logical reason has its limitations, and it is unable 
to enter into what is called the supernatural, and to speak dog- 
matically in regard to the character of God, or the contents of 
the Supreme Being. We can reason and describe from our 
point of view; but only from our point of view.” 

I value this letter as an interesting document in the psy- 
chology of theological discussion. The attitude of which it is 
a typical expression is both very ancient and very modern. We 
find it in the pages of Dionysius, of Pascal, of Newman, of 
Mansel—not to mention a host of others in whom the anti- 
intellectualist tendency appears in greater or less degree. 
Such a denial of the validity of ordinary logic is, moreover, a 
fundamental presupposition of so-called Christian Science. 
And, indeed, when one is on the defensive, when one has been 
driven, so to speak, into a logical corner, it is very convenient 
to say, “ This is no doubt true from the human point of view; 
it is valid from the standpoint of human logic. But there 
may be a higher point of view from which it is not true.” 
Unfortunately, however, all theology must of necessity be 
written “from the human point of view.” Unfortunately, 
too, unless we take for granted the authority of the logical 
reason, and agree to submit to its criterion of truth, we have no 
defense against any theory, however absurd or fantastic, which 
may challenge our acceptance. For if we employ the logical 
test of truth in order to demolish the theory of another, we 
cannot straightway renounce logic when it threatens to destroy 
some pet doctrine of our own. 

It is, of course, impossible in the time at our disposal to 
attempt an adequate discussion of the anti-intellectualist posi- 
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tion. Let us, however, attempt to analyze it, to find out, if 
possible, what it means. (1) This view may be no more than 
a vague feeling that man’s world is too big and too complex to 
be completely understood by the human mind. And there is, 
to be sure, a sense in which life is above logic. Man has other 
interests than the intellectual. He is not always engaged in 
the quest of truth. And those other aspects of human life 
have their rights, too. Religion, in particular, may be said to 
be above logic, and not to be subject to its rules; for religion 
normally finds expression in the language of poetry rather than 
inthat of science. But while this is true of life in general, and 
of religion, it cannot be rightly said of theology. Life may 
transcend logic, and religion may transcend logic; but theol- 
ogy, by reason of the very nature of the quest in which it is 
engaged, must be logical or it is nothing. For theology is sci- 
ence, and not poetry. It is an ology, a work of logos. It is 
an attempt, not merely to give expression, as the poet or the 
religious person may do, to a succession of subjective moods, 
which may or may not be mutually consistent, but rather to 
formulate propositions concerning objective truth. As a sys- 
tem of propositions which lay claim to truth, it must at least 
conform to the negative test of truth, the principle of non- 
contradiction. In short, the theologian cannot be granted the 
right to utter mutually contradictory propositions about God, 
simply on the ground that it is about God that he is speaking. 
(2)The anti-intellectualist attitude may, perhaps, be de- 
fended on the ground that there is a special organ or faculty 
fe the apprehension of theological knowledge. Yet, even if 
(this were to be granted, the theologian would not be rendered 
‘independent of logic. For the deliverances of this special fac- 
ulty would have to be consistent inter se, and also with all that 
is valid in ordinary experience. All data of experience are 
candidates for membership in our system of knowledge. That 
which does not fit into the system we call illusion or hallucina- 
tion. While only that which is, so to speak, organizable is re- 
garded as genuine experience. The data of any alleged organ 
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of theological apprehension would then be judged by the same 
test employed in judging those of ordinary experience, namely, 
the convergence of evidence.” 

(3) The anti-intellectualist position may include the claim 
that there is an infallible authority to which the theologian is 
in duty bound to conform. Thus the pious agnosticism of 
Pascal and Newman is confessedly merely a justification for 
assenting to the teachings of Mother Church, however repug- 
nant they may be to human logic. And one may suspect that, 
consciously or unconsciously, this same motive is in the back- 
ground in many cases where it is not explicitly acknowledged. 
I presume, however, that it is not necessary to devote much of 
our time to the claims of the infallibilists. It may, however, 
be remarked that assent to that which is contradictory is really 
impossible, since we can give assent only to that which has 
meaning. And, while the particular words of a self-contra- 
dictory proposition or the individual propositions of a system 
that is vitiated by contradiction may themselves be significant, 
the self-contradictory proposition or the system of mutually 
contradictory propositions, taken as a whole, is not merely un- 
true, but is in fact meaningless. For these reasons we cannot 
grant a right of appeal from the jurisdiction of the court of 
logic. 

A second way, or supposed way, of escape from the conclu- 
sion that Good-Will is not omnipotent, far from depending 
upon a repudiation of logical impossibility, really exalts logic 
and builds upon it. In short, the traditional method of justi- 
fying the ways of Omnipotence to men has consisted, in prin- 
ciple, in an attempt—sometimes, it is true, combined, per- 
versely enough, with a disparagement of logical reason—to 
avoid the necessity of recognizing any further limitation of } 
the conception of omnipotence, by making the most of what I 
have called the logical limitation. From Plotinus to the pres- 
ent day, this has indeed been the conventional method of con 
structing a theodicy. The argument is, briefly, that all the 


2Cf. Bode, An Outline of Logic, pp. 247 ff. 
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evils of the world, all the hard facts of human life, together 
constitute the condition of the possibility of the highest good, 
or at any rate of “ goods” which are worth the price. 
Sometimes the supreme good has been conceived to be the 

realization of a plenum formarum, the achievement of the 
greatest possible variety of being. This would, of course, 
afford a complete solution of the problem of evil; since nothing 
that is—as the pains of the unhappy, the sins of the wicked, 
or the delusions of the insane—could be dispensed with, with- , 
out taking away from the perfection of the whole. This is a 
fundamental assumption, to take an interesting example of 
eighteenth century theodicy, of Pope’s Essay on Man. In the 
“vast chain of being,” the poet tells us, were “ one step broken, 
the great scale’s destroyed.” 

From Nature’s chain whichever link you strike, 

Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 


For, 
Of systems possible, if ’tis confest 
That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must full or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree; 
Then in the scale of reasoning life ’tis plain, 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man: 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 
Is only this, if God has placed him wrong? 
Respecting man whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all. 


This justification of the existence of evil has, however, two 

fatal defects: it would give us a merely static world, in which 

there would be no possibility of moral achievement; and its 

fundamental assumption runs counter to our moral percep- 
tions, since mere variety of being as such is not good. 

Another form of the general argument for the logical com- 

| patibility of Goodness and Omnipotence in a world such as 


| ours—a view, however, which has rarely been explicitly avowed 
| —would depend upon the assumption that the highest good is 
! obedience to Mother Church and unquestioning assent to her 
' teachings. You perhaps remember the Scottish rustic’s ex- 
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planation of the presence of the fossils in the rocks—that they 
were put there by the Creator “to test men’s faith.” In the 
same way it might conceivably be maintained that all the evils 
of man’s world are required in order to exercise and develop 
his faculty of believing. Just as temptation and the example 
of sin are required to develop in the highest degree the ability 
to overcome temptation, so all the enormities and irrationali- 
ties of the world might be said to be necessary as a means of 
producing in the highest degree the ability to overcome the 
seductions of doubt and unbelief. Thus the very illogicalities 
of the world would be logically accounted for as means devised 
by Supreme Benevolence for the testing and exercise of men’s 
faith. Whether anyone has ever reasoned seriously in just 
this way, I do not know. But, granting the initial assump- 
tions, the argument would be unanswerable. We, however, 
are not, it may be supposed, sufficiently enamored of unques- 
tioning faith and implicit obedience to the voice of authority 
to regard these as supreme virtues, or even as virtues at all. 
Usually, however, when evil is “ explained ” as the necessary, 
condition of the highest good, the highest good is conceived a 
be some form of virtue or good will that is more attractive than 
unquestioning assent to authoritative teaching. It is held that 
courage, patience, prudence, industry, fidelity, ete., would be 
impossible in a world that did not include these very evils of 
which we complain. And, I presume, we must concede the 
validity of this contention. For without danger there could 
be no courage; without pain, no patience, etc. And the de- 
pendence is not merely contingent or adventitious. The rela- 
tion, on the contrary, is one of logical implication. For by 
definition these virtues are abilities to resist and overcome evil. 
Nevertheless, while it is manifestly true that many forms of 
virtue would be impossible in a world which was wholly free 
from sin and suffering, it is far from evident that the existence 
of evil can be rationalized in this way. In the first place, not 
all evils can be included within the scope of this argument. 
For example, not to mention other evils which defy complete 
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rationalization, what shall we say of insanity, that terrible 
affliction so prevalent in the stress and strain of modern civi- 
lized life? How can there be moral development where the 
mind itself is disordered or destroyed? Or how can the delu- 
sions of the poor unfortunates whom we shut up in our asylums 
be supposed to contribute to the moral improvement of the 
rest of us, or to the achievement of the highest good of the uni- 
verse? Usually, it seems to me, this logico-ethical argument 
for the necessity of evil—for the treachery of the traitor, and 
all that—as we find it in the pages of Royce and others, is 
helped out by an implicit assumption of the principle already 
discussed that variety of experience or of being, whether on the 
part of the individual subject or of the Absolute, is in itself a 
good. This principle, however, we are unable to grant, and, 
if it were granted, it would, as we have seen, lead to the prac- 
tically intolerable view that the world is static, that progress 
is impossible. 
/ And in the second place, the argument that sin and pain are 
necessary in order that there may be virtue, itself depends upon 
/ an ethical assumption which cannot be granted. It depends 
/ upon the assumption that courage, patience, and the other hu- 
man qualities which have been developed as a part of man’s 
equipment for coping with an environment which includes 
pain and sin, are themselves intrinsically good. On the con- 
trary, I should maintain that these human qualities are vir- 
tues, only because they are demanded ‘in our actual world. In 
a world in which there was no pain, not only would patience, 
for instance, be impossible; it would be unnecessary and val- 
ueless. In such a world, Good-Will would not invent pain for 
the sake of virtue. In a sinless world, sin would not be in- 
-»= vented in order to make possible the virtues which consist in 
enduring and overcoming temptation. Of course, there is 
here an ultimate difference—a difference of valuations, to 
which attention should be called, but about which it would be 
idle to dispute. A special case of this conflict of ultimate 
ideals is the issue between militarism and pacifism, the one 
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finding its Heaven in struggle, and the other in enjoyment; 
the one approving pain, because it is the indispensable condi- 
tion of courage, fidelity, ete., the other valuing these heroic 
human qualities, not because they are good in themselves, but 
because they make for success in the conflict with evil. And 
here we may observe a curious inconsistency on the part of a 
theology which would defend the omnipotence of God by main- 
taining the supreme value of struggle. According to such a 
theory of moral values, the human saint, who has overcome 


temptation and developed character in a life of struggle, would | 
be ethically superior to God, who by the hypothesis, being om- | 


nipotent, could not know the meaning of struggle. If, on the 
contrary, we say that God enters genuinely into the experience 
of struggle, then this difference between the sort of goodness 
ascribed to God and the ideal goodness of man disappears. 
On this view, the virtues of struggle are good, because the 
struggle is real. Evil has not been permitted or invented in 
order to produce virtue. But evil is a consequence of genuine 
necessities, and the virtues are good, whether in God or man, 
because they limit and progressively overcome evil. 

Still another form assumed by the logical argument for the 
necessity of evil in a world governed by Omnipotent Good-Will 
depends upon the conception of “free will.” It is said that 
God limited Himself when He created free personalities. 
Pain and sin, on this view, are the consequences of wrong 
choices on the part of free agents—whether of men or of de- 
mons does not alter the argument, for the hypothesis of a Devil 
upon whose broad shoulders may be laid the blame for every- 
thing which cannot be the work of absolute goodness is but a 
special case of the free-will theodicy. God created free per- 
sonalities, it is said, even at the risk of a wrong use of free- 
dom—even, it is alleged by some, with certain foreknowledge 
that freedom would be misused—and this He did, because, 
according to those who support this view, unless conduct is 
freely chosen, it has no moral value. 

This is not, however, a satisfactory solution of the problem 
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fof evil. In the first place, not to mention the psychological 
‘difficulties in the notion of freedom, not all evil can be ac- 

| counted for in this way. In particular, what is called “natural 

‘ evil,” the suffering produced by earthquakes, by volcanoes, by 
diseases which we have not yet learned how to prevent, by fires, 
and explosions, and the thousand and one accidents which hap- 
pen, not through human sin, but rather through ignorance,— 
all these are left unexplained. 

In the second place, even if all evil were caused by wrong 
choices of free agents, this would not absolve a Creator who is 
assumed to be omnipotent. For one would still have to in- 
quire, Why did not Omnipotent Goodness create free person- 
alities that could be trusted? Even though a will is free, it is 
not necessary to suppose that it will, as a matter of fact, choose 
wrongly. Possibility does not logically imply actuality. If, 
indeed, it could be shown that the conception of a sinless free 
will is self-contradictory, then assuming the supreme worth of 
free personality, God’s limitation by human freedom would of 
course be only a variety of that which we have called the logical 
limitation of omnipotence.. But this cannot be maintained. 

,We cannot say that a free will which can be trusted not to sin, 
fis a logical impossibility. For (1) God himself is by hypoth- 
/esis such a will. He is free and He does not sin. (2) Unless 
i a free personality which can be trusted not to sin is logically 
possible, moral education is not possible; since what is sought 
in moral education is the production of character. And good 
moral character has no meaning if it is not precisely this con- 
ception of a free will that can be trusted to choose rightly. It 
may, however, be objected that, while a free will which does 
not sin is logically possible, and while God could have created 
such a personality, or any number of such personalities, such 
personalties would not possess the moral worth of free wills 
that have become virtuous by overcoming. In other words, it 
may be said that a will that is created good de novo is not 
so high in the scale of value as a will that has been tempted and 
has overcome. But this view—even though not carried to the 
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point of asserting explicitly that ’Tis better to have sinned and 
repented than never to have sinned at all—would lead us into 
certain ethical entanglements. For it is, indeed, the same 
view which was found, a minute ago, to depend upon an un- 
tenable theory of moral values and to presuppose a radical dif- 
ference between the goodness of God and that which is re- 
garded by the theory as the ideal goodness of man. 

A third way, or supposed way, of escape from the conclusion 
fhat Good-Will is not omnipotent is the rather common theory 
that, while God is indeed limited, the limitation is only a self- 

| limitation. This theory has been in part anticipated in our 

‘discussion of the implications of free will. It is held that 
God. would not have had to create free personalities if He had 
not desired to, but that having created them, he is now pledged 
to respect their freedom. In the same manner it is sometimes 
urged that by creating a world of natural law, He limited him- 
self, inasmuch as He is now pledged to respect the laws of 
Nature which He himself has established. Thus, if this line 
of argument could be regarded as successful, we should have 
an explanation of what was spoken of above as “ natural evil,” 
and which, as was then remarked, is not accounted for by the 
appeal to the idea of “ free will.” 

But, recalling what has been said about the unsatisfactory re- 
sult of the appeal to free will, and even aside from what was said 
in that connection, I cannot regard the theory of self-limitation 
as a satisfactory way out.” There wouldstillbe no ethical 
reason for thé limitation. To say that the limitation is only 
a self-limitation is merely to juggle words. Why, indeed, 
should God limit himself at all, or precisely in this manner? 
The notion of self-limitation would seem to imply that for 
God the world-order is only a gigantic game. For, if by occa- 
sional changes in the order of natural events, Good-Will could 
preserve innocent lives and prevent unhappiness, such changes 
would certainly be made. If the ends for which Good-Will is 
striving could be accomplished at a lower cost of human pain, 
that is to say, in a shorter time, Good-Will would shorten the 
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time. If God is good, the limitation is absolute, that is to. 
say, not of God’s choosing. For, assuming God to be good, he 
would not have limited himself in this way, had He not been 
compelled to do so by some ulterior necessity; and “ulterior 
necessity ” is only another name for a limitation that is abso- 
lute and inevitable. 

Certain misunderstandings are likely to arise at this point. 
t may be said that this view of God is dualism ; that it implies 
the Persian or Manichaean theory of the universe as the seat 
of a struggle between two hostile powers, Good and Evil, God 
jand the Devil. To this we may reply (1) that merely to call 
“a theory by a bad name does not necessarily condemn it. Sup- 
pose the theory is dualism. It may be true, nevertheless. 
Monism has no a priori claim to acceptance. And (2), while 
it is true that the doctrine of a finite God presupposes a plu- 
ralistic view of the world, it need not imply a dualism. At 
any rate, it need not imply a personification of the necessities 
which limit Good-Will. Just as I have insisted that our dis- 
cussion does not presuppose any specific definition of God, so 
it should be observed that our conclusion does not require any 
specific definition of that which is not-God. We need not 
think of any Satan or Ahriman as opposing Good-Will. All 
that is maintained is that God is finite, that Good-Will is 
limited. 

Again, exception may be taken to the theory of a limited 
God on the ground that it gives us no assurance of victory in 
the struggle with evil. To this objection it may be replied: 
(YY If the omnipotence theory, as is maintained, gives us the 
fone of victory, it at the same time takes away all mean- 
ng from the idea of victory; for, if evil is a necessary condi- 
tion of the good, as must be maintained by defenders of this 
theory, then evil must always exist by reason of the same 
necessity which requires it to exist now, and the notion of an 
eventual overcoming of evil is an illusion. (2) It is at least 
as easy to believe—even apart from the logical impossibility 
of the latter conception—in the existence of a Good-Will 
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which, while not infinite in power, still possesses sufficient 
power to assure the progress of the world onward and upward, 
as it is to believe in the omnipotence of the Good-Will. And 
(3) it ought, I think, to be-added.that the theory of a com- 
plete victory, ‘after which there will be an endless state of sat- 
isfaction, With-no more struggle, is of very doubtful value as a 
background for the ethical life. On the principle, I suppose, 
that we tend to admire that of which we feel the lack in our- 
selves, the ideas of Perfection and Eternity have a great fasci- 
nation for the human mind. But we need also to recognize 
the value of the not-perfect and the worth-whileness of the 
transitory. For science advises us of the probability that life 
on our planet will sometime cease. Humanity had its begin- 
ning; it may also have its conclusion. And it may accord- 
ingly be well that we should learn to consecrate ourselves to 
causes which, viewed from the standpoint of eternity, are par- 
tial and temporary. At any rate, let us not, as a condition of 
allegiance to worthy causes, demand too much of our universe. 

Whatever may be said, however, of the likelihood of an end- 
less process toward perfection, or of a continuance of a state 
of perfection once it has been attained, the finitist hypothesis 
has the practical advantage over its rival that it gives men a 
field for genuine codperation in the cosmic struggle. To be 
sure, even according to the rival theory, there is a struggle. 
But it is a factitious struggle ; there is an air of unreality about 
it. Instead of being, so to say, an affair of real life, it is only 
an improving game, or a difficult problem set for us by the cos- 
mic Schoolmaster—a problem, moreover, which need not have 
been set in just this way, and to which the Schoolmaster 
already possesses the solution. But if it be true that God en- 
ters genuinely into the experience of struggle, then all men of 
good will have a powerful motive for effort in the thought that, 
in engaging in the struggle, they are codperating with and 
imitating God himself. 

But if theology is really to be logical and scientific, these 
subjective preferences and practical advantages ought not to 
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{determine our decision between alternative theories. Let us 
/ then place side by side the hypothesis of a God whose power is 


/ infinite (except for the logical and ethical limitations spoken 


of above) and that of a God whose power is limited by neces- 
sities beyond his control. Let us face the issue between those 
rival hypotheses objectively, in the spirit of scientific impar- 
tiality which we should expect of a physicist who is deciding 
between rival theories of light or of sound. What must the 
verdict be? I submit that the hypothesis of a God of limited 
power, considered now merely as a hypothesis put forth to ex- 
plain the facts of experience, is more satisfactory than its 
frival. It conflicts with none of the facts; it harmonizes with 
fall; while, at best, its rival accounts for only some of them. 
It is, of course, hardly to be expected that in prayer and 
hymn and sermon we should now cease forthwith to employ 
the words “omnipotent” and “omnipotence” or their equiva- 
lents. But we may perhaps hope for a change in emphasis 
and proportion—a change, indeed, which has been under way 
for a long time. In our thought of God the notion of Power 
should be subordinated more and more, and that of Goodness 
should be enthroned in its stead; and the language of devotion 
should, of course, reflect this change of intellectual conception. 
Moreover, while we may continue to use the traditional lan- 
guage of devotion—which is poetry, and therefore must be 
granted a certain license in the use of terms—we must be on 
our guard against an obvious danger. For, while the poetical 
use of language does not indeed presuppose an accurate defi- 
nition of words, or a clear, unambiguous meaning of phrases 
and sentences, the same man who in one mood is a poet, may 
in another mood be matter-of-fact and prosaic enough. And 
there is, accordingly, a constant tendency in popular thought 
to infer from our rhetorical, poetical, or devotional employ- 
ment of the word “omnipotence” that Good-Will ought to be 
able to do or to prevent this or that concrete thing. And thus 
the train is laid, on the one hand, for the agony of rebellion 
against what is naturally supposed to be the divine will, or, 
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on the other hand, for the lethargy of fatalistic acquiescence in 
the continuance of evils which might, perhaps, be remedied 
by human effort. Side by side, therefore, with the continued 
employment of the traditional terminology—so far indeed as 
it is continued—there ought to be a clear and candid expla- 
nation of the sense in which our terms are employed. In par- 
ticular, when we say that God is omnipotent, we should hasten 
to explain that Good-Will is not literally all-powerful, but 
rather possesses great power, which ought to be supplemented 
by the power of each and every individual man. 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION. 
J. M. MULLAN. 


This is a very broad and general subject. In this discus- 
sion community codperation will mean a method of social 
service. As such it is applicable to the-local community, the 
nation, and the world. In this discussion, however, keeping 
in mind its broadest implications, the term will have a local 
meaning and will define a method of common service on the 
part of the people who live within restricted areas and consti- 
tute what we familiarly know as neighborhoods or communities. 

Community codperation, as defined, stands in marked con- 
trast to the prevailing method of social service. This distinc- 
tion corresponds to that which is being made to-day between 
community service and social service—a distinction that rec- 
ognizes a cleavage between the served and the serving that has 
existed for some time. Social service, as popularly known, is 
not popular. Much social work has become discredited. This 
is not because there is any question as to the need for it, but 
to the method of its procedure, which has lacked democracy. 
Community codperation, on the other hand, undertakes to ap- 
ply the principles of democracy to the meeting of community 
needs. It proposes that the people—all the people—of a 
community shall get together and find out their needs as a 
community, and in a constructive way seek to meet them so as 
to promote the welfare, prosperity and happiness of the whole 
community which they constitute and in which they are alike 
essentially interested. It proceeds upon the principle that in 
a democracy every citizen, without respect of person, must bear 
his share of responsibility for the common welfare and should 
share likewise in the common good. 
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Strong, that no human soul may pass 
Its warm, encircling unity, 

Wide, to enclose all need, all class, 
This shall we name, Community. 


Service shall be that all and each, 
Aroused to know the common good, 
Shall strive, and in this striving reach 

A broader human brotherhood. 


Community Service by Sarah Collins Fernandis, in The Survey, Feb- 


ruary 8, 1919. 


This does not mean the doing away with leadership and pro- 
motional agencies. Both are necessary. There is no doubt 
that the trend of the times is toward decentralization in the 
forms of collective life generally, but standardization, expert 
knowledge, specialization, are all necessary, and for these 
things overhead service will continue to be necessary also. 
Less supervision, however, more initiative and greater freedom 
to develop on the part of the communities themselves, with 
leadership of their own choosing instead of its being appointed 
from the top, will be increasingly characteristic of community 
service. 

This form of service was brought to the front during the 
war, with the result of increased confidence in its effectiveness. 
The war showed that communities are capable ot working to- 
gether and of accomplishing with enthusiasm and satisfaction 
what otherwise would be at best an irksome task. This was 
experienced again and again in the raising of the Liberty 
Loans, in the war-chest drives, in the Red Cross campaigns 
and in other home service activities. And what is still more 
to the point here is the work of the War Camp Community 
Service, the Community Council of National Defense, and 
other efforts of equally definite experimental value. 

The War Camp Community Service was created, and in a 
remarkably short time was developed, in some six hundred 
towns and cities throughout the country. It organized the 
community activities and relationships, promoted and codr- 
dinated the social agencies of each community in the spirit of 
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democracy and brotherhood, and in these ways sought to bring 
the community’s best influences to bear upon the leisure life 
of the soldiers and sailors. This work is now being taken over 
by Community Service Incorporated. This is an organization 
whose particular object, according to its Constitution, “is the 
development in all American communities, through public and 
private agencies and by every appropriate means, of better 
moral and industrial conditions, health and welfare, play and 
recreation, higher and more adequate community neighbor- 
hood expression, and better social life.” As an illustration of 
this type of community work, consider what has been done and 
is being done at Chester, Pa. Before the war Chester con- 
tained a population of about forty thousand. When it became 
a war industrial community the population suddenly leaped 
to double that number of polyglot elements representing some 
thirty nationalities besides American and colored. Into the 
midst of this racial mixture the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice sent in October, 1918, an experienced community organ- 
izer in the person of Mr. Charles Frederick Weller, Associate 
Secretary of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. The work was started by the appointment of a gov- 
erning committee of twenty-eight, with Mr. W. C. Sproul, now 
Governor of Pennsylvania, as chairman, including five indus- 
trial workers, four women, the mayor, the superintendent of 
schools and local leaders of industry and business. To them 
will be added elected representatives of the departmental com- 
mittees—at present ten in number, and possibly of all the com- 
mittees, now numbering thirty-three, representative of every 
phase of community life and a goodly proportion of all local 
neighborhoods in the city. There is an “ Advisory Council,” 
meeting monthly for conference and mutual help, representing 
the social forces of the city and the churches. In inaugurat- 
ing the work the first means adopted to get the people together 
was community singing, and this succeeded. “Community 
centers” were next developed in the schools. There were set 
up in all ten departments, including, in addition to those men- 
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tioned—music and community centers—departments of Amer- 
icanization, Colored Organization, Italians, Hospitality,, 
Games, Community Clubs, Office Work and Chief Executive. 
The department of Americanization was launched by the form- 
ing of “Chester’s League of Nations” on March 23 last, 
whose ceremonies were witnessed by three thousand people, 
while four thousand more were turned away for lack of ac- 
commodations, and were reported in six thousand newspapers. 
The slogan of this work is: “Put unity into community.” 
After a few months’ experience this old conservative polyglot 
community is responding to its own glad surprise to this appeal 
to the fundamental impulses of the human heart. It is au- 
thoritatively stated that groups of worth-while people, pre- 
viously unregarded and unenlisted, have been discovered and. 
codrdinated; joyous, helpful community relationships have 
been organized by large numbers of men and women who have 
been surprised but glad to discover one another as public- 
spirited and worthy comrades. (Address by Mr. Charles 
Frederick Weller at the Forty-sixth National Conference of 
Social Workers, June, 1919.) 

Community Service Incorporated will promote this sort of 
community codperation, at first carrying on the work begun 
by the War Camp Community Service, and then extending its 
sphere of service throughout the country wherever it may be 
desired. Its outline of activities includes plays and athletics, 
social and recreational activities, community music, club facili- 
ties, community mass meetings and celebrations, with great 
variety of operations according to local conditions, needs, ca- 
pacities and facilities. Representing no creed or party it will 
seek not to establish an institution but to develop the resources 
of the community itself and to render in time its own presence 
unnecessary. Its appeal is to all the people—not as rich or 
poor, native or foreigner, but as citizens. Its solicitation is 
not to give or accept assistance, but to work together for the 
community of which they are all a part, to make it a better 
place in which to live. (Communication from Mr. George A. 
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Nesbitt, of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. ) 

Another effort at community service in which a widespread 
interest has been awakened, at least among social workers, is 
what is known as the “ Social Unit Organization,” which began 
operations in Cincinnati in December, 1917. The social unit 
idea is the creation of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur G. Phillips. It 
is an attempt to apply the old New England town-meeting idea 
to modern city government. Its purpose, as expressed in the 
constitution adopted by the Cincinnati organization (Article 
2), is: “to hasten the coming of a democracy both genuine and 
efficient by building up on a basis of geographical units an 
organization through which the people can get a clear idea of 
their common needs and can utilize the technical skill of the 
occupational groups in formulating and carrying out programs 
to meet those needs.” This it seeks to do by selecting limited 
geographical areas and effecting an organization that will make 
one hundred per cent. contact with the people within the dis- 
trict in order to help them to become conscious of their com- 
mon needs and how they may solve those needs; and to secure 
their codperation with the local and outside specialists in solv- 
ing those needs. When Mr. and Mrs. Phillips appealed for 
an opportunity to try out the social unit plan sixteen cities 
replied favorably with invitations. Cincinnati was selected, 
and what is known as the Mohawk-Brighton section was de- 
cided upon for the experiment. This is a typical section of 
thirty-one blocks, with a population of about fifteen thousand, 
ninety per cent. American, half and half Protestant and Catho- 
lic, whose average incomes per year, at the time of the organi- 
zation, were from eight hundred to one thousand dollars. The 
immigrants are chiefly of the Slavic races. A large percentage 
of the American population is of German extraction. The 
district is divided into block units, each block having a resident 
worker who is one of the people. ‘These block workers are 
supposed to become acquainted with all the people of their re- 
spective blocks, eventually to have personal knowledge of all 
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the social conditions within their districts, and are to serve as 
messengers between the organization and the people. This is 
the operation of the organization from the bottom. Working 
from the top of the social structure in the several districts the 
various specialists and technicians have been organized in or- 
der that their skill may be made to serve the needs of the people 
as these are discovered and the people desire their service. It 
is a part of the scheme to organize all the specialists of the city 
for the service of the district specialists and workers. There 
are three things in this plan that are a distinct departure from 
old-time methods of organization and administration—block 
workers from the neighborhood instead of professional work- 
ers, district specialists instead of specialists with large reputa- 
tions, and the application of the self-governing principle in- 
stead of the authoritative principle. As to the last named ele- 
ment, nothing is supposed to be undertaken without the actual 
consent of the representatives of the residents of the district 
wherein action is proposed. The report of William J. Norton, 
who investigated this work under the Helen S. Trounstine 
Foundation of Cincinnati, says that at the time of his investi- 
gation (February 1, 1919) a very excellent beginning had been 
made toward putting into effect these features of the program. 
The first service to be undertaken was the health service and 
the care of infants received first consideration. This, too, at 
the time of the investigation referred to, was well under way. 
Up to the time of the launching of the program it had taken 
about a year to complete the organization. These results have 
recently been reported: Nursing and medical care had been 
extended to all infants; tuberculosis nursing had increased 400 
per cent.; bedside nursing had increased 500 per cent. ; medi- 
cal supervision and prenatal care had been extended to forty 
per cent. of all expectant mothers where no care had been 
given before; the death rate from influenza had been cut in 
two during the epidemic; ninety per cent. of all pre-school 
children had been examined. The Social Unit machinery had 
been utilized for other things also—lecture courses in citizen- 
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ship, recreation, war gardens, Liberty Bonds sales, War Chest 
compaigns; and a referendum had been conducted on the 
question : “Shall Mohawk-Brighton continue the Social Unit ?” 
This referendum had been called forth by the astounding asser- 
tion of the Mayor of Cincinnati that the Social Unit was Bol- 
shevistic, with the result that the question was answered by an 
overwhelming “Yrs ”—4,034 affirmative votes against 120 
negative ones. The investigation mentioned did not find any- 
thing in the experiment that can be called socialistic, though 
states that it is a distinct departure from old time methods of 
organization and administration. The experimental period is 
three years. Reports indicate satisfaction with the experiment 
on the part of the people and a growing community spirit 
among them. (Studies from the Helen S. Trounstine Foun- 
dation, February 1, 1919. World Outlook, July, 1919. New 
Republic, April 19, 1919: “Who Makes Bolshevism in Cin- 
cinnati?’ Courtenay Dinwiddie: “The Work Accomplished 
by the Social Unit Organization,” in the Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Workers, 1918.) 

Mention may also be made in this connection of a movement 
for community organization, upon a more comprehensive scale, 
that seeks especially to benefit the rural sections. There has 
been some recognition of the need for rural organization for a 
long time in a more or less academic way. The war, however, 
brought the realization of this need in a practical way to many, 
and there are several departments of the national government 
interested in it—notably the War Department, through the 
Council of National Defense. During the brief period of the 
war this became nation-wide. Every state created its defense 
organization, and nearly every state created county organiza- 
tions. Before the armistice had been signed, it was authori- 
tatively stated that forty-one states had formerly embarked on 
community council work. This form of organization was par- 
ticularly popular in the West. 

Underlying the organization of the Community Council of 
National Defense was not merely the purpose to win the war, 
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but the realization of the urgent need of placing back upon the 
people responsibility for the welfare of the nation and of 
awakening within them a sense of their personal obligations 
in this matter. President Wilson said some years ago that 
liberty as now expressed in this country is unsatisfactory, be- 
cause there has not been a satisfactory adjustment of the parts 
of the community. It would now seem to have been his idea 
that in fighting to make the world safe for democracy we 
should commit ourselves to ways and methods which would at 
the same time mean the making of democracy for ourselves 
more satisfactory than it had been before the war. He was a 
strong advocate of the Community Council of National De- 
fense, and Mr. John Collier says that the plan to win the war 
through democracy involved the plan of this organization and 
involved manifold permanent adjustments in the direction of 
constructive citizenship. It appears now to have been the idea 
of the promoters of this movement that these councils should 
become the means, through the crisis of the war, for the resto- 
ration of power and responsibility to the local community for 
the welfare of the nation. 

With this in mind it is significant that under date of Jan- 
uary 15, 1919, a communication from headquarters was ad- 
dressed to the County and Community Councils of Defense 
and the Units of the Woman’s Committee saying: “In addi- 
tion to all emergency work, a continuing service lies before 
the community councils. They have brought out of the war 
a new unity and sense of codperative fellowship. One of the 
lessons which we have learned in the strain of war is the inter- 
dependency of social effort. It is now, therefore, the duty 
and opportunity of the community councils to make the new 
unity a permanent asset in the national life, to the end of 
leavening the entire Nation with the spirit of codperative and 
communal endeavor.” This communication is headed, ‘ Com- 
munity council work during the period of demobilization and 
readjustment and the permanent organization of communi- 
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It goes on to say that when the emergency programs 
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are things of the past the need for the organization of each 
community will endure; and then proceeds to outline programs 
of work and organization, including Health and Sanitation, 
Americanization, Education, codperative enterprises such as 
marketing, canning and kitchens, beautifying the community, 
providing recreational facilities and occasions, ete. (Com- 
munity Council Circular No. 4.) 

The Community Council of National Defense is in no par- 
ticular essentially different from the Community Center 
Movement, which was begun and fostered by the Bureau of 
Education under the Department of the Interior of the Na- 
tional Government before the war began, and which has been 
codperating with the Council of National Defense. The 
slogan of the Council of National Defense has been: “ Every 
school district a community council for national service.” The 
slogan of the Community Center Movement has been: “ Every 
schoolhouse a community capitol and every community a little 
democracy.” (“A Community Center,” Bulletin, 1918, No. 
11, by Henry E. Jackson.) Both of these movements have 
the very hearty endorsement of President Wilson. The Rec- 
reational Department of the Russell Sage Foundation also is 
promoting the community school center movement. (Clarence 
Arthur Perry’s “First Steps in Community Center Develop- 
ment,” and “ Community Center Activities.” ) 

There are other organizations and agencies more or less rep- 
resentative that indicate the trend of the times, such as the 
neighborhood association, the settlement movement, and the 
Playground and Recreation Movement. Community codpera- 
tion is a fact—not merely a theory, with much, however, to be 
done in the way of codrdination, and much experimentation 
going on. 

We have defined community codperation as a method of pro- 
cedure, as a means to anend. It is an attempt to find an in- 
clusive form of organization to meet our common needs. The 
tendency to start organizations has been a marked character- 
istic of our times and country. It has been observed that if 
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but five persons come together to do anything they first draw 
up a constitution. Early last year it was reported that over 
eighty separate organizations existed for the purpose of sup- 
plying some kind of war relief. A tremendous amount of 


energy has gone into the maintenance of organizations that 


might have been more profitably spent in behalf of the com- 
mon good. Community codperation is the solution of this 
problem. It is not a rival of existing organizations: it em- 
braces all of them. Lines of Edward Markham wel) express 
the idea of community codperation : 


He drew a circle which shut me out, 


Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 
But Love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


These lines also express the spirit of community codperation, 
and it will operate to bring about unity amidst complexity of 
organization, by what we know in religion as the expulsive 
power of a great affection. This is love of country, and the 
desire to meet our nation’s urgent need. President Wilson 
has said our greatest need as a nation is “to arouse and inform 
the people so that each individual may be able to play his part 
intelligently in our great struggle for democracy and justice.” 
This is the heart and soul of community codperation. 

We are face to face with a great common task. However 
varied our activities, but one thing is needful. There are 
emergency problems, growing out of the war, that call for 
emergency expedients, but the war has left us with the funda- 
mental problem of democracy. Superficial reforms and pal- 
liative measures will no longer satisfy the social conscience of 
the nation. The social ideals that made the war, with its 
appalling sacrifices, seem worth while to Americans, have as- 
sumed the place of supreme importance in their minds. The 
welfare of the collective life of the people has cost millions of 
lives and has thereby become of paramount concern over the 
private and personal interests of any individual or any group 
of individuals. Underneath the great war was the mighty 
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upward surge of the struggling classes seeking justice and ful- 
ness of life. We have reached a danger point in our national 
life. Conditions are serious, though not yet menacing. They 
are not yet ripe for Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils, and 
they must not ripen into these. Nor need they “if progress 
toward justice is permitted to work its naturally slow course, 
through discussion and agitation unhindered by artificial ob- 
structions.” We should secure social justice in a democracy 
like ours by orderly procedure. This is what community 
codperation will accomplish. If the war has taught us any- 
thing, it has taught us the utter folly of separation and compe- 
tition, and that our salvation depends upon effective codpera- 
tion. Here lies not only our way of escape but also our path 
toward the heights which we aspire to reach. It is said that 
once upon a time Socrates was asked, “How shall we get to 
Mt. Olympus?” and that to this question he wisely replied, 
“By doing all your walking in that direction.” Community 
codperation will not bring about the millennium in a day, 
neither will it solve our problems as by a stroke of magic, but 
by community codperation we shall be doing all our walking 
in the right direction, and the people will have patience to en- 
dure unto the end. 

Some years ago, as I recall, Dr. Lyman Abbott said that if 
democracy should fail the remedy would be more democracy. 
Democracy has not failed, but we realize that the time has come 
when we must have more democracy or we shall have less of it. 
“Unless this country is made a good place for all of us to live 
in, it won’t be a good place for any of us to live in.” We have 
come to realize that, and we believe the place for us to begin 
to make our country a place good enough for all of us to live 
in is the local community or neighborhood, for, however dif- 
ferent communities may be, in their fundamental needs they 
are one. Community aims have been classified as follows: 
health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, righteousness. 
These aims indicate our common tasks. 

We must abolish disease and democratize health. We 
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must see to it that children born into the world are well born 
and into conditions that will make normal, wholesome lives 
possible. 

We must abolish poverty and democratize wealth. We 
have learned the secret of protection. We have found the 
“open sesame” to the natural resources of the country and 
the world. We must now solve the problem of distribution. 
The belief of the working people that the employing class bene- 
fits disproportionately must be dissipated by a system of in- 
dustry that will make this suspicion impossible. Sops in the 
form of increased wages or bonuses, or the installation of wel- 
fare work will not avail. Nothing will-avail but justice that 
will stand the test of inclusiveness—that will be just to all and 
will see to it that brain and brawn will each receive the value 
of work done. 

We must abolish class distinctions and democratize friend- 
ship. This has well been characterized as about the biggest 
and finest work in the world—to know human beings just as 
they are and to make them acquainted with one another just 
as they are. Says the same authority: “Why, it is the foun- 
dation of all the democracy there is or ever will be. Some- 
times I think that friendliness is the only achievement of life 
worth while, and unfriendliness the only tragedy.” It will 
prove to be an effectual solvent of some of our troubles. There 
is involved in this community aim the whole program of play. 
It was this phase of our war-time service that crushed caste 
and brought about for the time being a great comradeship of 
service. It stripped men of their marks of distinction and 
brought them face to face, and enabled them to see eye to eye, 
as folks and neighbors. It will prove a saving element now. 

We must abolish ignorance, and democratize knowledge upon 
a basis of a common understanding of our needs. Through a 
reorganization and extension of our educational system the 
best training must be made available to the capable youths of 
our land in the humblest circumstances. 

We must democratize beauty. The time has come when the 
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people are realizing that we may think in terms of beauty, that 
nothing can be too beautiful for us, and that instead of beauty’s 
being a luxury for those who can afford it, it is our common 
birthright. 

We are going to abolish evil and democratize righteousness. 
We are getting a new appreciation of the ancient prophecies 
that holiness is to become a common household possession, and 
righteousness is to cover the earth as the waters cover the deep. 

We have come to believe that all these things may be ours if 
we will but get together and claim them, and that their common 
achievement by all of us working together will be worth what- 
ever sacrifice may be required. 

What should be the Church’s function in community codp- 
eration? Much is being said about the Church’s responsibility 
for the social welfare. The task of the Church is being em- 
phasized to-day as threefold, which requires, in addition to the 
customary provisions for public worship and religious educa- 
tion, that also for social service. No doubt this emphasis is 
a wholesome sign of the social awakening of the Church. To 
what extent, however, churches should engage in the doing of 
welfare work is up for discussion. There is great danger that 
the old mistake of duplication of plants and waste of resources 
will be repeated in this new phase of the work, and that 
churches, without fully realizing what they are doing, will use 
this as a means of promoting denominational ends in the com- 
munities where they carry on. This would be a great mis- 
fortune. 

Without doubt, however, there are communities whose social 
needs may best be served through some denominational respon- 
sibility, such as those in which but one church exists, or those 
in which there are denominational allocations, and church fed- 
erations with successful community programs. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether these are not the exception rather than 
the rule. Is not the important task of the Church in this 
matter to-day that of promoting and advancing the method of 
community codperation instead of undertaking to render this 
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community service itself? In this connection attention may 
be called to what the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council has said in its most recent pub- 
lication, “ Message for Labor Sunday, 1919”: “We advise 
church people and pastors to take sympathetic interest in the 
community center movement in their own community, to assist 
in its development, to keep it out of the control of politicians, 
and under the control of public-spirited citizens, and to avoid 
duplication of buildings and effort.” 

The Church is well qualified to advance the work of com- 
munity codperation. It is as universal as are the community 
groupings of the people. Moreover, it is the proper function 
of the Church to interpret communities to themselves, to in- 
terpret to all of them the ideals of democracy, and to stand 
for codperation among the people. It is properly the Church’s 
function to give to a community the ideal of what it should be, 
as a vital part of the Kingdom of God, and to create the spirit 
and the self-sacrifice necessary for its realization, without 
which our common community tasks will not be achieved. 

Moreover, are we not beginning to perceive anew that the 
fundamental function of the Church will continue to be what 
it has always been, namely, the production of the type of indi- 
vidual necessary to the construction and maintenance of the 
social order we are seeking to produce? 

There is a piece of statuary by Frank F. Stone, a picture of 
which and a reference to which may be seen in the community 
center bulletin already mentioned. It is entitled “The Two 
Ambitions.” There are three figures represented in this piece 
of art. On the right is the figure of a successful man. He 
holds in his hands a crown, miter, money bags and sword, and 
over his shoulder hangs an ermine robe. These are the troph- 
ies of his achievements. His face wears an expression of self- 
satisfaction, and superiority over his fellow-man. He holds 
his place of preéminence by divine right. Opposite him is 
another figure of a different type. He is represented as in the 
act of scaling the heights of human achievements, but he is not 
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willing to rise alone. With his eyes fixed on the heights 
before him, he reaches a hand to a weaker brother that they 
may rise together. There is in this piece of art a contrast of 
types that are true to life. The achievements of democracy 
are dependent upon the latter type of man here represented in 
striking contrast. The production of this type of manhood 
and womanhood is the supreme task of the Church, and in the 
immediate future the capacity of the Church will be taxed to 
the utmost in this great service. President Wilson some time 
since said to a prominent business man: “I am not so much 
concerned as to whether we shall have good business after the 
war. The thing that concerns me most is whether or not the 
American people will be able to stand that great prosperity 
which is in store for them.” This great prosperity may be 
delayed or hastened, but that it is coming hardly any one 
doubts. This ought to be of great concern to the Church, and 
if the democratic ideals struggling for expression to-day are to 
be realized and in their realization the welfare of society per- 
manently advanced, the Church must strengthen itself not only 
to promote the same, but, which is far more important, to pro- 
vide the fundamental requirement without which this work 
cannot be done or if done will not endure, that is, the socialized 
individual, with that mind in him which was in Christ Jesus 
who came into this world not to be served but to serve, and who 
gave his life in that great service. 

Is the Church ready for this two-fold task? Are the churches 
as organized to-day adequate to meet these needs? The pre- 
requisite of the churches’ success in this undertaking is their 
getting together themselves upon a basis of hearty codperation. 
The competition of religious groups has become a most serious 
handicap to the progress of community life which they ought 
to be inspiring and directing. This is particularly true in the 
rural sections, but it is also true in our cities where denomi- 
nationalism is probably the one greatest obstacle to the devel- 
opment of a genuine community consciousness and community 
codperation. ‘The churches must either get together to-day or 
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stand discredited by the gospel which they preach. Brother- 
hood is the dominant thought of Jesus, and of this great civil- 
izing idea the Church has been the proponent. Beneath all 
their sectarian differences this alone is the tie that binds them 
to Christ. The churches to-day are face to face, not as some 
say, with their failure, but with their success. Brotherhood— 
the substance of the common gospel of the churches—is tri- 
umphing. The churches must either adjust themselves to the 
demands of their own gospel by coming together upon the 
gospel basis of codperation or see the fruits of their sowing 
gathered by others. They cannot go on preaching a gospel 
which they themselves decline to practice. 

This does not mean organic union of the churches. It means 
such codperative administration as will enable the churches to 
function as a unit with the utmost effectiveness in behalf of 
the individual and of the collective life of the communities 
throughout the land and of the world. The “local churches 
can never constitute a powerful social force until they are 
effectively federated and intelligently related to the social 
movement of their community. The next ten years should see 
the Protestant churches working unitedly in every. community, 
the Catholic, Hebrew and Protestant churches codperating in 
social effort. Here is one field in which theological and his- 
torical differences need not figure, in which religion may be- 
come a uniting, and not, as too often at present, a divisive 
force.” (Pamphlet of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, “ Message for Labor Sunday,” 1919.) 

This is a difficult task. It has been said, and truthfully, 
that it is more difficult—but also more meritorious—to wean 
men of their prejudices than it is to civilize the barbarians. 
But we must face the alternative of this proposition. What 
is going to happen if we do not come together? This is the 
Church’s judgment day. Everything is up for review in the 
Church, and it has been well put that “ Maximum Service is 
Judge and All the People Jury.” Either we must come to- 
gether upon a basis of effective service in behalf of the common 
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cause or remain apart from the forces that will recreate the 
world of to-morrow. In the last analysis the Church will have’ 
met the test of devotion to our Lord and Master most truly 
when it has succeeded in serving the common interests of the 
people by the method which best expresses the spirit of the 
gospel proclaimed. And when it has done this it will expe 
rience the truth of what someone has said: “The Church can 
have the people any time it wants them, but to want them is a 
spiritual achievement of a very high order.” 

The churches at this time are planning for tremendous tasks. 
It has been reported that when a deputation from the British 
Labor Party visited Lloyd George and presented demands that 
seemed very bold, he replied: “I am not afraid of the audac- 
ity of these demands. Don’t be thinking of getting back to 
where you were before the war. I believe the settlement after 
the war will succeed in proportion to its audacity. If I were 
adviser to the working class I should say to them, ‘ Audacity 
is the thing for you.’” The churches are making great de- 
mands to-day—or are preparing to make them. There need 
be no fear of the audacity of these demands. The thing to 
fear is that there will not be a spirit of sacrifice on the part of 
the churches sufficient to efface themselves in the promotion of 
the welfare of the people and the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God. If the forward movement in the churches means the 
entrenchment of denominationalism and the bolstering up of 
an order that is passing away we are but postponing the evil 
day and creating a “last state” worse than the first. The 
profoundest lesson of the war should not escape us. Whatever 
the immediate cause or the occasion of the war, deep beneath 
and through all lay the competitive system of nationalism. 
The competitive system of denominationalism is its counter- 
part in the realm of religion and the Church. Sacrifice is the 
law of like and sooner or later it is seen that progress demands 
it. The Church cannot escape the demand of its own gospel. 

In Thomas Tiplady’s book, “ The Cross at the Front,” there 
is a chapter with the significant title, “The Untouched Cross.” 
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It is the story of a “deserted village” from which all the 
inhabitants have fled, and desolation all about it. In the midst 
of this scene of destruction there were the remains of an old 
church that had withstood the storms of nature and the rav- 
ages of war for three centuries, now in ruins. The writer 
came upon this place. He had walked through parts of the 
ruined church and was looking at the débris when of a sudden 
an object caught his sight that startled him. A large wooden 
cross fastened against the wall and bearing nailed upon it a 
life figure of the Savior! It stood intact—the one thing in 
the church undamaged and untouched, symbol of the undying 
Love which may be disregarded and unheeded, denied and re- 
sisted, but which can never be dethroned. Amidst the wreck 
of empires and the crash of civilizations the Cross of Christ 
stands forth as the only solvent of our troubles and the only 
hope of our salvation. Will the Church take up this Cross 
to-day and go forth in its spirit to rebuild civilization around 
it? It is to this service that community codperation chal- 
lenges the Church. 
BautrmmoreE, Mp. 























IV. 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE PEACE TREATY OF WEST- 
PHALIA FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


ARTHUR MACDONALD. 


The League of Nations, that has been inaugurated around 
the peace table in France, is doubtless the most important of 
any in history. One reason is the fact that whatever plan the 
League decides to carry out will necessarily concern most 
all countries of the world. For railroads, steamships, aéro- 
planes, telegraph, telephones and wireless telegraphy, as never 
before, have made communication between nations so easy, 
quick and direct that distance is almost eliminated, enabling 
the world to think, reason and act at the same time, and-to be 
influenced as one human solidarity. 

There seems to be a strong desire in all lands that the 
League of Nations will make future wars not only improb- 
able, but practically impossible. But how can this be done? 
For years countless peace plans and theories have been pro- 
posed, filling volumes of books, but they are mainly of a specu- 
lative nature. Since theoretical grounds have proved inade- 
quate, is there, then, any experience in the history of the world 
which can be made a basis for permanent peace? Is there, 
for instance, any kind of war that has resulted in doing away 
with itself permanently? The answer is that the Thirty 
Years’ War, closing with the Peace of Westphalia (1648), 
seems to have put an end to all religious wars. 

How, then, does it happen that the Peace Treaty of West- 
phalia, of all the treaties of the world, is the only one that has 
stopped religious wars? It certainly is a phenomenal’ fact 

1 The writer has been unable to find any discussion of this phase of the 


matter. 
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in history. It would seem, therefore, of interest and impor- 
tance, especially at the present time, to make a short anthro- 
pological study of the Thirty Years’ War, which resulted in 
such an exceptional and successful treaty. 


New Fietp ror ANTHROPOLOGY. 


From the anthropological point of view, history can be 
looked upon as a laboratory for the purpose of the study of 
humanity with a view of understanding it better and assisting 
in its progress. 

In the past, anthropology has concerned itself mainly with 
savage and prehistoric man, but it is due time that it take up 
the more important and much more difficult subject of civi- 
lized man, not only as an individual, but as an organization? 
or nation, or group of nations. It is true that other depart- 
ments of knowledge, like history and politics, have pursued 
these fields, but unfortunately not always in the scientific 
sense. To use an ancient pun, it is his-story, rather than all 
the facts. Anthropology in this new field should seek to estab- 
lish only those truths which can be based upon facts. There 
are doubtless many ‘very important truths which cannot be 
established by scientific methods, but they perhaps can be 
better treated in psychology, politics, ethics, philosophy and 
theology. 

In the present inquiry the anthropological problem is this: 
As religious wars are admitted to be the most intense, most 
idealistic and most sacrificial of all wars, and, therefore, most 
difficult to stop, can it be ascertained just how the Thirty 
Years’ War, culminating in the Peace of Westphalia, brought 
about the ehd of all religious wars? This might suggest how 
all political wars may be made to cease. If the seventeenth 
century accomplished the more difficult task, the League of 
Nations ought to succeed in the less difficult one. If the 

2See a study of the United States Senate, by the writer (published in 
Spanish), under the title of ‘‘ Estudio del Senado de los Estados Unidos de 


America,’’ in Revista Argentina de Ciencias Politicas. 21 de Enero de 
1918. Buenos Aires, 1918. 
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twentieth century prides itself on being superior in diplomacy, 
practical statesmanship and general mental caliber, it will 
now have an opportunity to show such superiority, by formu- 
lating a treaty which will make all future political wars not 
only improbable, but impossible. ° 


PRINCIPLES OF A PEACE CONFERENCE. 


In following the present Peace Conference, and comparing 
it with the Peace Congress of Westphalia, it may be well to 
mention a few of the principles of such Congresses in general. 
In a treaty of peace there are the usual articles, as declaration 
that peace is restored, and amnesty clauses, including restitu- 
tion of such conquests as are not intended to be retained and 
of rights suspended by the war. Also there are provisions to 
remove the causes out of which the war arose, redress griev- 
ances and prevent their occurrence. This is the most essential 
thing for the Congress to do. Then there is the indemnity 
for satisfactory restoration for injury sustained and cost of 
war. But there should be great prudence here, otherwise the 
conquered power may feel deep resentment, which is liable to 
sow seeds for a future war. 

As to personal attendance at the Congress, one great advan- 
tage is that difficulties thought insurmountable in correspond- 
ence often disappear in an interview. Half the work is done 
when members have come to know what each really wants. 

But in long discussions there is danger of becoming fatigued 
and making ill-advised concessions, There is also temptation 
for some members to interfere, where they have no substantial 
interests nor rights, and to contract engagements in which they 
have no special concern. When strong enough, every nation 
will insist on the right to manage its own internal affairs. 
Sometimes there are a few particularly able men, fluent in sev- 
eral languages (a very practical advantage), but representing 
small countries, who may exercise undue influence, and cause 
the Congress to authorize things which may not prove of equal 
justice to all. Members of Congresses have been known to 
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vote for things that they did not understand, to the great dis- 
advantage of their own country, due mainly to inexperience 
and: lack of familiarity with the language spoken in the Con- 
gress. 


Tue Peace oF WESTPHALIA. 


As early as 1636 Pope Urban the Sixth extorted from the 
belligerents of the Thirty Years’ War their unwilling consent 
to treat. In 1637 a discussion of safe conducts lasted nearly 
five years, and it was not until 1641 that preliminaries as to 
time and place of the Congress were signed, and these were not 
ratified, nor safe conducts exchanged until 1643, making six 
years for controversies as to mere formalities. One of the 
causes of this dilatoriness was that neither side really desired 
peace. Captiousness, peevishness and punctiliousness were 
doubtless emphasized in order to obtain delay. 

The labor of concluding the peace of Westphalia was called 
colossal; there were endless obstacles to surmount, contending 
interests to reconcile, a labyrinth of circumstances to codp- 
erate with, besetting difficulties at the very opening of negotia- 
tions of arranging the conditions of peace and still more the 
carrying them through the proceedings. These were some of 
the practical problems that were encountered. 

It is, therefore, fair to assume that the difficulties in estab- 
lishing the Peace of Westphalia were as great and probably 
greater than those now confronting the Peace Conference in 
France. For in the Westphalian Congress they did not desire 
peace and it was not possible to agree to an armistice, so that 
war continued while the Congress was in session, materially 
affecting their deliberations; this may be one reason why the 
Congress lasted as long as four years. 

To avoid questions of precedence, and to lessen further op- 
portunities for disagreement, two cities in Westphalia, Miin- 
ster for the Catholics and Osnabruck for the Protestants, were 
selected. These places were a short day’s ride apart. The 
treaty was signed at Miinster October 24, 1648, and was called 
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“The Peace of Westphalia.” In addition to the disposition 
for delay, there was a tendency to criticize things generally. 
Thus certain plenipotentiaries complained of their accommo- 
dations, saying that the houses, though high and handsome 
externally, were in fact rat holes. The streets also were pro- 
nounced very narrow, so much so that a certain very polite 
diplomat, who wore a very large hat, when making from his 
coach an extremely low bow, his hat hit a very expensive vase 
in an open window, which fell and broke, causing great em- 
barrassment. 

First, questions of etiquette were taken up. For instance, 
did the precedence belong to Spain, and what marks of honor 
were due to the representatives of the neutral powers ? 

Then came contests for ecclesiastical seats. The Nuncio, 
the representative of the Pope, wished to sit not only at the 
head of the table, but wanted a canopy over him to distinguish 
him. The way in which the minor powers should be received 
was in doubt. It was finally decided to go half way down the 
stairs with guests when departing; also the question of titles 
arose. The word “Excellency” was chosen for addressing 
the envoys of the great powers, but it had to be extended to 
lesser powers. The Venetian envoy obtained the honor (to his 
joy) of being conducted, when he visited the French, to the 
door of his coach, instead of to the staircase. These few of the 
many incidents during the Congress will illustrate the human 
side of official matters. Such disputes as to precedence and 
etiquette were to be expected in a proud and ceremonious age 
among representatives of numerous States, especially when 
many of them were of doubtful rank. There was also much 
display. A train of eighteen coaches conveyed the French 
envoys in their visits of ceremony. It appeared that France 
desired to show that she had not been impoverished by the war, 
like Germany. 

The Papal Nuncio and Venetian envoy were mediators as 
well as members of the Congress. France and Sweden were 
opposed to each other in religion, but in accord on political 
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policies. The treaty was drawn up with such fullness and 
precision of language as is rarely found in documents of this 
nature, due to a large body of trained lawyers among the mem- 
bers. As indicating a desire for fairness in little things, as 
well as the larger questions, the treaty contained these words: 
“No one of any party shall look askance at any one on account 
of his creed.” As an example of wise provisions, the follow- 
ing may be noted: The Protestants demanded the year 1618 
for restitution ; the Catholics insisted on 1630. The Congress 
split the difference and made it 1624. The medius terminus 
is often the wisest course in acute controversies. 

As to temporal affairs, all hostilities, of whatever kind, were 
to be forgotten and neither party was to molest nor injure the 
other for any purpose. In regard to spiritual affairs, complete 
equality was to exist (acqualita exacta mutuaque), and every 
kind of violence was forever forbidden between the parties. 

The Peace of Westphalia was the first effort to reconstruct 
European States’ system, and it became the common law of 
Europe. Few treaties have had such influence, and Europe 
is said for the first time to have formed a kind of common- 
wealth, which watched with anxiety over the preservation of 
the general peace. 


Tue Turety Years’ War. 


To have called to mind some of the principal points in the 
Peace of Westphalia is not sufficient for understanding the real 
significance of the treaty without some consideration of the 
Thirty Years’ War. As already suggested, this war, looked 
at from a scientific point of view, is an unconscious experi- 
ment of nations, a problem in abnormal international psychol- 
ogy. In order to comprehend this experiment and its result- 
ant treaty, just how it brought about permanent religious 
peace, some of the main events of the war must be recalled, as 
a basis upon which to work. 

The Protestant Reformation had great influence upon al- 
most everything political in Europe until the Peace of West- 
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phalia. The religious peace of Augsburg (1555) furnished 
no settlement to questions stirred up by the Reformation. The 
Thirty Years’ War marked the end of the Reformation, which 
changed the idea of Christian unity, aftered the theory of a 
Holy Roman Empire, replacing it by the idea of autonomy 
for individual States. It was inevitable that such funda- 
mental disagreements of the sixteenth century should lead to 
a general war. 

On May 23, 1618, a body of Protestants entered the royal 
palace at Prague and threw two detested representatives of the 
Crown from the window. This act started a struggle that in- 
volved Europe thirty years in war, which spread gradually 
from Bohemia over South Germany, then slowly to Northern 
Germany and Denmark, until country after country began to 
take part, when the struggle became general. The war might 
have ended in 1623, making is a thirteen years’ war, but for 
the outrageous treatment of the Protestant States of North 
Germany, resulting in political disintegration, in which Ger- 
many lost half of her population and two thirds of her wealth. 
Her religion and morality sank low, and the intellectual dam- 
age required generations to restore. 

The Roman Catholic Church, having enjoyed for centuries 
the unity of Christianity, naturally felt greatly wronged by 
Protestants’ secession. This explains the absolute enmities 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Different parties claimed the con- 
trol of the religious doctrines and worship of the people; they 
were fighting between themselves for this power, for which 
they were ready to sacrifice their lives. The Lutherans were 
as intolerant toward the Calvinists as they were towards the 
Catholics. The Catholic Church, convinced of the absolute 
truth of its doctrines, based upon thirteen centuries of growth, 
naturally had feelings of pride. To have some young reform- 
ers arise and challenge the Divine rights of the Church could 
not but arouse and incense them, and especially since such 
reformers seized old monastic foundations with landed domains 
and edifices and administered them in the interest of revolu- 
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tion. The resistance of the Catholic Hierarchy, to the last 
drop of blood, was a normal reaction. As so often happens, 
the conditions are abnormal, not the human beings. Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics gladly died: for their beliefs. In- 
deed, at one time religious enthusiasm was so intense that the 
Church had to forbid martyrs rushing to the stake to be burned. 
It was believed that they went directly to Heaven. 

One of the leaders in the first part of the war was Ferdinand 
II, who said he would rather beg or be cut to pieces than sub- 
mit to heresy. When he conquered the Protestants, he con- 
sidered their persons, property and opinions at his disposal. 
All his subjects must become Catholics or leave his dominions. 
Ferdinand was aided in this bloody work by Maximilian of 
Bavaria. They are accused of going so far as to entice men 
to remain in their dominions for the executioner’s ax. Maxi- 
milian, acting for Ferdinand, had promised the people that 
their lives at least would be spared. This promise, however, 
was an obstacle in carrying out their plans. As a Christian, 
Ferdinand must be merciful, so he resorts to the Church for 
counsel and comfort. But he allows the penalties to be exe- 
cuted in their full severity; he lessens their rigor in a few 
cases. Thus Count Schlick was to have his right hand cut 
off and then to have been quartered alive. Ferdinand, decides 
that the Count shall first be beheaded, and then have his right 
hand cut off. 

Had the war stopped in 1623, the Catholics would have been 
left with decided advantages; the ambition of Maximilian, 
however, prevented it. But Gustave Adolphus appeared, and 
by his efforts Protestantism is said to have been saved from 
extinction. As there was little of it left on the continent, he 
saw that he must either attack or eventually defend. He took 
the offensive ; circumstances favored him, there being a rivalry 
among leaders of the Catholics. During thirteen of the thirty 
years the lands of the Protestants had been devastated; during 
the next seventeen years came equalization of the exhaustion 
of the parties before a lasting religious peace was made. It 
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became clear that neither Catholics nor Protestants could crush 
each other without both perishing. 


TERRIBLE RESULTS OF THE Wark. 


In the Thirty Years’ War its terrible results may be summed 
up by saying that Germany was the carcass and the hosts which 
invaded the German soil were the vultures) The Protestant 
invaders were Swedes, Finns, Hollanders, Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen; the Catholic intruders were Span- 
iards, Italians, Walloons, Poles, Cossacks, Croats, and repre- 
sentatives of nearly all Slavonic tribes. There was an army 
of 40,000, but the camp followers were 140,000, consisting of 
gangs of gypsies, Jewish traders, marauders and plunderers. 
The soldiers robbed and tortured all alike, both friend and 
foe. The inhabitants would flee to the woods, taking or hid- 
ing everything they could. But the invaders were experts, 
pouring water everywhere on the ground; for where it sank 
quickly there they knew something had been recently buried. 
All watched for stragglers, for the sick and wounded, who had 
dropped behind, putting them to death with every device of 
cruelty and insult known. Much of the cruelty is too hideous 
to mention. In many districts the desolation was so great that 
persons were found dead with grass in their mouths. Men 
climbed up the scaffolds and tore down the bodies of those 
hanged and devoured them. The supply was large. Newly 
buried corpses were dug up for food. Children were enticed 
away, that they might be slain and eaten. The population, 
when plundered, would turn and become plunderers, forming 
into bands, and inflict on others the horrors that they them- 
selves had suffered. .Men became wholly indifferent to the 
sufferings of others. Whole countries were destroyed, villages 
reduced to ashes, and civilization was pushed back into bar- 
barism for half a century. The Thirty Years’ War was said 
to have been so unspeakably cruel and calamitous that the like 
has never been known in Europe. 
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Cavsrs oF THE LENGTH OF THE Wak. 


Gustavus Adolphus said in a letter that the war would be 
long drawn out and stop from exhaustion. The original pur- 
pose of the war was the suppression of the Protestant faith, 
but the victories of Gustavus Adolphus had made ihe Catholics 
hopeless. Also other interests had risen up and there were 
other combatants; the war had passed from a German to a 
European question. Though there were times when peace 
might have been made, the side who had the best of it for the 
moment deemed it folly to stop when victory was in reach. 
The other side thought it base and cowardly not to continue, 
as some turn of fortune might repair the losses. Many a war 
has dragged on, after the purpose with which it began was 
unattainable, because those who commenced it were too vain to 
admit that the objects of the war were impossible from its 
outset. 

In a long war also individuals rise up to whom fighting be- 
comes a second nature, who know nothing else but violence 
and murder. Thus many soldiers were indignant when the 
Westphalian Peace was signed, for they felt they had a vested 
right to plunder and murder, looking upon a wretched, help- 
less population as their just prey. 

A further reason for the long continuation of the war was 
the very exhaustion of both sides; there was not enough 
strength on either side to strike a decisive blow, nor sufficient 
energy left to make a vigorous effort for peace, causing it to 
seem useless to try. In the earlier and middle period of the 
war there were many cries for peace, but in the last eight years 
of the war there was a terrible silence of death and such utter 
desperation that it was hard even to speak, so great was the 
exhaustion. The soldiers decreased as it became more and 
more difficult to recruit and feed them ; the military operations 
grew feebler and desultory, the fighting more inconclusive, 
though the misery did not diminish. But, while the people 
and soldiers had become tired of the interminable struggle and 
wanted peace, many of the diplomats did not appear to desire it. 
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Causes OF THE War. 


The great length of the war gradually revealed its hopeless- 
ness and uselessness, creating a general desire for rest and 
peace, transforming and weakening the religious movements, 
out of which the war arose. The principle of private judg- 
ment, coming from the Reformation, had had time to develop 
and undermine the ideas of temporal rights and duties, com- 
mon to both parties, and many ideas impressed by the Refor- 
mation, but suppressed at the time, had at last been reached, 
through the long-continued tribulations and had commenced 
to grow. 

Another cause of the war was the inherent incompatibility 
of religious views among the people. Religious discord exists 
to-day, but it is not decided by bloody conflicts, because of 
breath of religious insight, general indifference, and increas- 
ing skepticism. The convictions of the people of the seven-— 
teenth century, as to the truth of their own opinions and as to 
the errors of their opponents, were of such an absolute char- 
acter that they cannot be found to-day, even among people with 
the most rigid beliefs. They did not know that it was possible 
to live together and yet have the most varied and contradictory 
religious convictions. To suppose that these people were 
stupid is anerror. The chances are that they were less stupid 
than people are to-day. How many, at the present time, can 
look at their country, its ideals, ideas and customs justly and 
without prejudice? Naturally very few. But to place our- 
selves outside of not only our country, but our generation, is 
much more difficult. How could we expect, then, the people 
of the seventeenth century to do this ? 


IGNORANCE, THE FUNDAMENTAL CavsE OF THE THIRTY 
Years’ War. 

The fundamental cause that brought the Thirty Years’ War 
to a close was mental insight into the uselessness and hopeless- 
ness of further struggle, caused by the feeling of exhaustion, 
due to the long continuance of the war. The reason why this 
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war put an end to all religious wars was that this intellectual 
insight became general in Europe, inculcating more liberal 
religious views. This psychological attitude, with increasing 
indifference to religion and resultant skepticism, caused reli- 
gious questions to be regarded less seriously, making further 
wars for such purposes impossible. The basal reason, there- 
fore, was the intellectual realization of the foolishness of 
bloodshed on account of difference of religious convictions ; 
that is, lack of knowledge of this fact in the past; in short, 
ignorance was at the bottom of it all, as of most evils in the 
world. 


Comparisons BETWEEN THE TurIRTY YEARS’ Wak AND 
THE EvropEAN War. 


In order to learn what suggestions from the Thirty Years’ 
War may be of use for the League of Nations, it will be well to 
mention the general similarities and differences between this war 
and the present European war. The similarities are as follows: 

1. The Thirty Years’ War began with the throwing out of 
a window (defensteration) detested persons; the European 
war started from an assassination. 

2. The Thirty Years’ War had been expected for some time; 
a general European war had been predicted for many years. 

3. The Thirty Years’ War began with a local incident and 
spread from country to country, just like the European war did. 

4, The Thirty Years’ War was exceedingly brutal for its 
generation, just as the European war has been for its time. 

5. The Thirty Years’ War was a very long one for its gen- 
eration; the European war has been a relatively long one for 

recent times. 

As to differences between the two wars, it may be said that: 

1. In the Thirty Years’ War both belligerents finally proved 
to be nearly equal in strength. In the European war one of 
the belligerents, though meeting with reversals at first, in the 


end completely overcame the other. 
2. The Thirty Years’ War ended in the exhaustion of both 
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belligerents; the European war closed with the exhaustion of 
only one belligerent. . 

3. The Thirty Years’ War was waged for religious convic- 
tions, rather than for gain; the European war was not so ideal 
in its purposes. 

Taking a general view of the similarities and differences be- 
tween the two wars, the one great question arises: Is the expe- 
rience of the present European war strong enough for the vic- 
tors and vanquished to be willing to yield sufficient of their 
natural rights and sovereignty, to submit all questions of war 
to some superior international court, from which there is no 
appeal ? 

In the Thirty Years’ War nothing further was necessary; 
the exhaustion of both belligerents was sufficient to end reli- 
gious wars. 

As the victorious party in war is much less inclined (if 
inclined at all) than the conquered foe to yield anything, will 
all the Allies, without the experience of defeat and exhaustion, 


be willing to yield enough of their sovereignty to make the 
future peace of the world permanent. Will they be mag- 


nanimous and give up some national advantages of the present 
for future international benefits to all mankind? In short, 
are they unselfish enough to so temper their justice with mercy 
as to establish a world pate, the greatest boon to — 
ever known ? 

Here is a supreme ia Will all the victorious 
Allies arise to the occasion and make future wars improbable, 
_ if not impossible ? 

We say “impossible,” because if a nation is recalcitrant, it 
can be punished by a general boycott, leading towards its eco- 
nomic ruin. As selfishness is the most powerful influence in 
nations as well as individuals, it is almost a moral certainty 
that no nation could or would submit very long to such pun- 
ishment. 

Just after a war is ended, and the belligerents feel more 
keenly its effects, than later on, they are much more disposed 
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to make mutual concessions. Will the victors of the European 
war strike at once, while the iron is hot, and insist at the outset 
on the one great paramount issue, the absolute prohibition of 
all wars? Such a decision would radiate through all further 
proceedings of the League of Nations and facilitate greatly its 
work. By thus making a certainty of the most important ques- 
tion of all history, no matter how difficult and delicate matters 
of greater or less importance may be, the League of Nations 
will have assured its success in advance, as the greatest and 
most beneficent that the world has ever had, just as the Peace 
of Westphalia was in its generation. 

In the Peace Treaty of Westphalia were these words: “ The 
hostilities that have taken place from the beginning of the late 
disturbances, in any place of whatsoever kind, by one side or 
the other, shall be forgotten and forgiven, so that neither party 
shal] cherish enmity or hatred against, nor molest nor injure 
the other for any cause whatsoever.” 

Will the Peace Treaty contain as generous and noble words, 
and stop all political wars forever, just as the Peace of West- 
phalia put an end to all religious wars? 

Will the twentieth century Christianity, with its supposed 
greater liberality and enlightenment, be as far seeing, unselfish 
and effective as the Christianity of the seventeenth century ¢ 

Let the League of Nations answer Yes. 

Just as the spread of education and knowledge gradually 
liberated the intellect, so as to undermine the ideas upon which 
religious wars were based, so a similar process of enlighten- 
ment may be necessary to cause political wars to cease. 

WasuIneTon, D. C. 
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V. 


THE ANABAPTISTS AND THEIR CONTRIBUTION 
TO MODERN LIFE. 


JOHN C. GEKELER. 


The value of any body of insurgents is never properly esti-- 


mated at the time of their insurgency. Only after the test of 
time has been applied to their works, as well as to the works 
of those against whom they have contested, that a true estimate 
of the worth of their ideas and ideals can be secured. The 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century and later were looked 
upon as veritable pests by the men with whom they contested. 
That they have contributed certain elements of worth to mod- 
ern life is admitted by informed students of history. While 
they were the radicals of the Reformation period, often inclined 
to become fanatical, upon the whole they were a pious, sincere 
folk. Springing largely from the humbler classes of the peo- 
ple, they were often ignorant, and, hence, easily fell prey to 
adventurers. They were a misunderstood, as well as, often, a 
misguided people. The age in which they lived knew nothing 
of charitable toleration, and so their history is marked by in- 
tensely cruel and wicked persecution. 

While many of the practices of the Anabaptists are to be 
found among the pre-Reformation sects, there was no conscious- 
ness of any historical connection with them on the part of the 
early leaders of the new movement. Not until after the dis- 
astrous Miinster Republic does there seem to have been any 
claim on their part to such historic connection. Then Menno 
Simons, who became the recognized leader, in his attempt to 
disown connection with the Miinster fanatics, and, so, escape 
persecution, traced the movement back to the Waldensees. 
While he was unhistoric in this, it is still an open question 
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just how great may have been the influence of the Waldensees 
upon the radicals of Switzerland. 

As early as 1522 there was a group of radicals in Zurich 
with whom at first Zwingli seems to have had some sympathy, 
and with whom he associated in their meetings for a brief 
while. These men wished to move faster in the reformation 
of the church than Zwingli was willing to move, even in the 
things in which he agreed with them. Thus, for example, 
while he believed in the liberty of Christians relative to the 
use of foods during Lent, and, indeed, delivered a sermon 
which later was issued as his first writing upon the Reforma- 
tion, viz., “ Liberty Respecting Food in Lent,” he himself did 
not practice that liberty in which he believed, and even pro- 
claimed. In this respect he remained subject to the city coun- 
cil as an obedient citizen, since they controlled the regulations 
concerning food during the fast periods. The radicals, how- 
ever, did eat meat during that Lent. They thus came to sus- 
pect and distrust his sincerity. In the summary to the sec- 
tion on “Of Avoiding Vexation” in the above address he 
states his principles of conduct in the following conclusions: 
“TV. But when the practice of liberty offends your neighbor, 
you should not offend or vex him without cause; for when he 
perceives it, he will be offended no more, unless he is angry 
purposely, as when at the disciples’ eating with unwashed 
hands and on the Sabbath: Mark ii: 24. 

“V. But you are to instruct him as a friend in the belief, 
how all things are proper and free for him to eat. Romans 
xv: 1—‘ We who are strong in the faith shall receive the weak’ 
—that is, comfort and instruct them. 

“VI. But when forgiving avails not, do as Christ said, 
Matthew xv: 14, ‘ Let them go.’ 

“VII. And use your liberty, wherever you can without 
public disturbance, just as Paul did not have Titus cireum- 
cised, Gal. 11: 3. 

“VIII. But if it causes public uproar, do not use it, just 
as Paul had Timothy circumcised, Acts xvi: 3. 
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“TX. Gradually teach the weak with all industry and care, 
until they are instructed, so that the number of the strong is 
so large that no one, or still only a few, can be offended: for 
they will certainly let themselves be taught: so strong is the 
Word of God, that it will not remain without fruit. Isaiah 
lv: 10.” Cf. Works, Vol. 1, p. 104—Jackson. 

With all his fervor for the reformation of the church and 
society, Zwingli was yet conservative, and seems to have been 
unwilling to move faster than public opinion as represented in 
the City Council warranted, while at the same time he endeav- 
ored through his sermons and teaching to mold that opinion. 
The temperament of the men opposed to him was entirely dif- 
ferent, and seems to have colored their view. 

Included within the group of radicals opposed to Zwingli 
were men with whom he had been closely associated. Felix 
Manz, who was a good Hebraist, had been his assistant. Con- 
rad Grebel had been converted from a dissolute life through 
Zwingli’s influence. Bothmencame from substantial families 
in the city and were a considerable addition to the ranks of the 
radicals. Later a third friend of Zwingli joined their ranks, 
Dr. Balthasar Hubmaier, who became his chief opponent in 
the Disputations. He had been influenced to adopt the evan- 
gelical position through the writings of Luther, and had been 
at first the pupil, colleague and friend of Eck, Luther’s great 
antagonist. As early as 1523 he came to doubt the validity 
of infant baptism. Driven from his home at Waldshut where 
he was rendering good service to the cause of reform by the 
storm consequent upon the Peasant’s Revolt, he was later im- 
prisoned at Zurich because of his Anabaptist principles. 
Manz and Grebel arrived at the view of believers’ baptism 
which is one of the distinctive doctrines of the Anabaptists’ a 
year later. At the First Disputation held in 1523 Zwingli 
offered to discuss the doctrine of baptism, and expressed him- 
self as follows concerning infant baptism (cf. Jackson, Huld- 
riech Zwingli, 243) : “ Although I know, as the Fathers show, 
that infants have been baptized occasionally from the earliest 
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times, still it was not so universal a custom as it is now, but 
the common practice was as soon as they arrived at the age of 
reason to form them into classes for instruction in the Word 
of Salvation (hence they were called catechumens, 1.e., per- 
sons under instruction). And after a firm faith had been 
implanted in their hearts and they had confessed with their 
mouth, then they were baptized. I could wish that this cus- 
tom of giving instruction were revived to-day, viz., since chil- 
dren are baptized so young their religious instruction might 
begin as soon as they come to sufficient understanding. Other- 
wise they suffer a great and ruinous disadvantage if they are 
not as well religiously instructed after baptism as the children 
of the ancients were before baptism, as sermons to them still 
preserved show.” | 
In his first book on baptism published in May, 1525, his 
position on infant baptism is given in the proposition as quoted 
by Jackson, Huldretch Zwinglt, 257. “II. Infant Baptism, 
4, The children of Christians are not less the children of God 
than their parents are, or than the children in the Old Testa- 
ment times were: but if they belong to God who will refuse 
them water baptism? 5. Circumcision in the Old Testament 
was the same sign as baptism in the New; so as the former was 
applied to children of the one so should baptism be to those of 
the latter.” It can scarcely, then, be affirmed that Zwingli 
doubted the authority and validity of infant baptism, though 
he may have questioned the wisdom of it when it was not fol- 
lowed by proper instruction. Never placing the emphasis on 
the sacraments as did Luther, he felt that infants, whether 
baptized or not, were saved. Although Hubmaier, as early as 
1523, had in theory rejected infant baptism, he still continued 
its practice. Dr. Mayer in his History of the German Re- 
formed Church, 209, quotes his account of his practice: “ In- 
stead of baptizing them, I convene the church, bringing in the 
infant, and in the vernacular tongue expounding the gospel— 
‘Little children were brought to him,’ &. Thereupon, the 
name being given, the whole church kneel and pray for the 
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little one. . . . But if the parents are yet infirm, and insist 
upon having their offspring baptized, I baptize it. In prac- 
tice, I am weak with those who are yet weak, until they be 
better informed; but in doctrine, I do not yield the smallest 
particle.” 

As evidencing Zwingli’s broad, conciliatory spirit, two con- 
ferences were held with the radicals during the summer of 
1524 without accomplishing anything. In a Disputation held 
in the opening of the year 1525, after the to-be-looked-for fail- 
ure to convince, Council ordered all parents who had up until 
then refrained from having their infants baptized, “to present 
them for this purpose within a week on pain of banishment.” 
It was not until after this Disputation that they denied the 
validity of infant baptism, and soon afterwards took the step 
demanded by the logic of their position. At a private home 
in Zollicon, a few miles distant from Zurich, on February 7, 
1525, Conrad Grebel baptized the former monk George Blau- 
rock. In turn Blaurock baptized several others who had been 
baptized in infancy. The mode employed was that of sprin- 
kling. The nick-name of “Anabaptizers, or Rebaptizers,” 
was given them in consequence. They, however, disputed the 
correctness of the name which has thus been applied to them, 
since in their view baptism had not up until then been admin- 
istered to them. 

The first break between the radicals and Zwingli came at the 
Second Disputation in October of 1528 over the doctrine of 
the Church and the administration of the Lord’s Supper. Al- 
though he had taught that images and pictures in the church 
savored of idolatry, they were allowed to remain. Late in the 
year 1523 he had come to advanced position on the doctrine of 
the mass, and resigned as priest, since he could not perform 
its duties, as they were against his conscience. Council con- 
tinued him as preacher. During August his treatise on the 
Canon of the Mass was published, in which he declared his 
position on the Lord’s Supper as a memorial by which the zeal 
of the worshipper is stimulated, and not as a sacrifice. At the 
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Second Disputation the radicals demanded the removal of all 
images from the churches and that the Supper be administered 
in strict imitation of the New Testament simplicity. In these 
Disputations, as in subsequent discussions, the Anabaptists 
were at fundamental odds with the Reformation doctrines as 
taught by Zwingli and also by Luther. Their conception of 
the Bible was legalistic and mechanical. “They made the 
Bible literally their law,” regarding it as “a new law in the 
Church and State, through obedience to which God’s favor is 
to be preserved” (cf. Walker, History of Christian Church, p. 
368). It followed naturally that they were out of harmony 
with the two branches of the Reformation concerning the con- 
duct of the Church and the administration of the sacraments. 
“They had as little sympathy with Luther’s conception of the 
Gospel as summed up in the forgiveness of sins, as with the 
Roman conception of salvation through the sacraments” 
(Walker, supra). The principles of the movement were ex- 
pressed in Seven Articles of Faith framed by a former monk, 
Michael Sattler. (1) Believers’ baptism, (2) the Church to be 
composed of regenerate persons only—“ united as the body of 
Christ by common observance of the Lord’s Supper,” (3) ex- 
communication the only weapon of punishment in the church, 
(4) the rejection of all “servitude of the flesh,” (5) the con- 
trol of the congregation to be separated from the State, (6) 
local self-discipline, (7) non-participation in the government, 
including refusal to bear arms (cf. Walker, History Christian 
Church, p. 368). Among them are to be found a variety of 
doctrinal beliefs. There were some like Denk and Hut who 
laid claim to the gift of prophecy through “an inner light,” 
and who taught the visible return of Christ. Others believed 
in the community of goods. 

The doctrine of the church as taught by Zwingli, and in 
which he was in harmony with the other Reformers, drew a 
distinction between the visible and invisible church. Of the 
visible church all baptized persons are members, whether hav- 
ing that experience of faith that alone entitles them to be 
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called Christian, or not. The visible church thus composed of 
all baptized persons in a community possesses all the powers of 
the Church universal with authority to discipline and to legis- 
late for its own guidance. Thus in Zwingli’s theory, in com- 
mon with that generally held in his day, there was a com- 
munity of interests between the Church and State. Cobb, in 
The Rise of Religious Liberty in America, thus describes the 
conception of the relation of Church and State prevailing in 
Europe at the time of the Pilgrim Fathers: “The Old World 
Idea, developed and illustrated in the passage of sixteen cen- 
turies, had thus in all lands, both those under the Roman See 
and those divided between the followers of Luther and Calvin, 
this common principle—a root out of which came many varia- 
tions—that the State should legislate for the benefit of the 
Church; that the Church should look to the State for support 
and defence; and that the State should recognize and establish 
a particular Church as the representative of the only legalized 
form of religion and worship,” p. 65. Much of that descrip- 
tion will apply to the idea of Zwingli. There was, however, 
present in his theory an element of democracy, latent, indeed, 
but still present, and which in time would have resulted in a 
wider separation of the Church from the State. At the time, 
and under the circumstances prevailing, this relation of Church 
and State gave a certain strength to the Reformers in their 
contest with Rome. There was also the possibility of cruel 
oppression for all who differed from the prevailing doctrinal 
view, a possibility that came to actuality in the sad experience 
of the Anabaptists. Against this theory the Anabaptists pro- 
tested. They demanded an entire separation between Church 
and State, and when the Council ordered, at the close of the 
Second Disputation, that they present their unbaptized chil- 
dren for baptism they dared to disobey the mandate as in vio- 
lation of the law of God. Into the Church as they conceived 
it are to be admitted only the regenerate, or those whom the 
Reformers held composed the invisible Church. The distinc- 
tion between the visible and invisible Church was ignored by 
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the Anabaptists. It is this conception of the absolute separa- 
tion of the control of the Church from the State, and the con- 
trol of the conduct of the individual which goes with the union 
of Church and State in its varied forms, that has been the 
peculiar glory of the Anabaptists, and is their great contribu- 
tion to modern life. 

When arguments failed to persuade the radicals, the Zurich 
Council resorted to banishment, and finally to the death pen- 
alty. By a hideous irony Zurich decreed that the “rebap- 
tizers and rebaptized” should be put to death by drowning. 
On February 5, 1527, Felix Manz became the first martyr by 
drowning in Lake Zurich. Sattler had his tongue torn out. 
Hubmaier died at the stake, while his wife met her death by 
drowning. Blaurockwasburned. “Under the rule of Philip 
II of Spain 6,000 are said to have been put to death and the 
final persecution of 1659 almost extinguished some of the here- 
sies” (Anabaptists and kindred sects) (cf. Fisher, The Mak- 
ing of Pennsylvania, p.119). While the persecution deprived 
the movement of its ablest leaders, it did not check it. In the 
place of men like Manz, Grebel, Hubmaier, other men of less 
ability assumed the leadership. “Yet the movement continued 
to spread, and by 1529 was exceedingly perilous for the Prot- 
estant cause, being looked upon by the Catholics as the legiti- 
mate outcome of the revolt from Rome, dividing the forces of 
reform, and to the thinking of the Lutherans bringing the 
Evangelical cause into discredit” (Walker, History of Chris- 
tian Church, 369). Obtaining large numbers of its adherents 
among the poorer laboring classes, the movement threatened to 
displace Protestantism throughout Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 

The Anabaptist movement should be carefully distinguished 
from the Peasant Revolt in Germany. Both movements 
sprang from the liberalizing tendency prevalent in Europe 
during the sixteenth century. Looked upon as efforts of the 
human spirit to cast off fetters, the movements known as Hu- 
manism, the Reformation, the Peasants’ Revolt were kindred 
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movements. Humanism was the striving for intellectual free- 
dom, the Peasants’ Revolt was an economic movement which 
sought to break an economic bondage, while the Reformation 
was primarily concerned with a spiritual freedom from igno- 
rance and superstition as represented by the Roman hierarchy. 
The Anabaptist movement belongs distinctively to the spir- 
itual side of this great human striving for clearer light. But 
as human life, although manifesting itself in various ways, is 
a marvelous entity, the three movements intermingled and 
mutually reacted upon each other. As the Reformation, 
though distinct from Humanism, cannot be clearly understood 
apart from all reference to it, so the Peasants’ Revolt, although 
primarily an economic movement, cannot be altogether sepa- 
rated from the great spiritual movement and its doctrines as 
taught by Zwingli and Luther. The Peasants’ Revolt was 
largely inspired by religious principles, and sought to inaugu- 
rate the application of what to-day in many respects seems only 
a crude democracy and essential justice. The fanatical ele- 
ments commingling with the movement blinded the religious 
leaders of the day to the real worth of the movement for so- 
ciety. Hence it was savagely crushed. Many of the leaders 
were given to mysticism, as Thomas Munzer, and the revolu- 
tionary Carlstadt. Among them there was a general rejection 
of infant baptism and a demand for a complete separation of 
Church and State. Indeed, the Peasants sought the destruc- 
tion of government as then constituted, and the erection of a 
kingdom of saints in its place. On the other hand the Swiss 
Anabaptists recognized the necessity of government for the 
ungodly, and, while they sought a separation of Church and 
State, they merely withdrew from participation in it. 

The Miinster Republic and its disaster is a part of the story 
of the Anabaptists, although they cannot fairly be charged 
with it, since it was a perversion of the movement as taught by 
Grebel and his companions. It grew out of the tendency to 
mysticism and chialism so frequent among the Anabaptists. 
Melchoir Hoffmann was one of those who believed in the gift 
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of prophecy. A furrier by occupation, he found great delight 
and comfort in the prophetical portions of the Bible. Becom- 
ing a Lutheran, he later adopted Zwingli’s views of the Lord’s 
Supper and found refuge in Strassburg, where he experienced 
another change in religious sentiment and became an Anabap- 
tist. Relying upon his prophetic powers, after studying the 
Apocalypse, he proclaimed the visible return of Christ, desig- 
nating Strassburg as the new Jerusalem, and set the year 1533 
as the time of final consummation of the kingdom. Foretell- 
ing that he should suffer imprisonment for a period of six 
months at Strassburg, he went there to await the glorious ful- 
fillment of his dreams. He did suffer imprisonment, but it was 
for a period ending only with his death ten years later in 1543. 
Jan Mathys, a Dutch baker, represented himself as Enoch, 
whose coming Hoffmann had predicted. He was joined by 
another Dutchman, Jan Beukelssen, a tailor. Since Strass- 
burg evidently declined the honor destined for it by Hoffmann, 
the new leaders selected Miinster as the site of the millenial 
kingdom. Large numbers of the faithful from Germany and 
Holland flocking thither, the city came under their control and 
they established things according to their own ideas. All 
kinds of excesses were rife. The community of goods and 
polygamy were instituted. All who opposed were rigorously 
and bloodily suppressed. Unable to distinguish between a 
true liberty which is subject to law, and a wild, unrestrained 
license, they fell into all kinds of grossly sensual sins. Cath- 
olic prince and bishop joined with Lutheran prince and 
preacher and together their forces recaptured the city, June, 
1535. The results were disastrous to multitudes of innocent 
people, and to the cause of the Reformation in general. The 
effect upon Lutheranism was a strengthening of their belief 
in the orderliness of the State Church and the control of the 
princes. “It freed Lutheranism from the Anabaptist rivalry, 


but it made Lutheranism even more positively than before a 


party of princely and middle-class sympathies” (Walker, His- 
tory Christian Church, p. 375). 
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After the Miinster disaster the better element among the 
Anabaptists rallied around Menno Simons, or Simonis, who 
is characterized as an honest, sincere, pious man, seeking to 
live, and to help others to live, a simple Christian life accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Scriptures. He had one time been 
a Catholic priest. Both he and his associates disclaimed all 
connection with the Miinster fanatics, claiming no historic re- 
lation whatever, and endeavored to trace their origin among 
the Waldensees. During the years 1543-1545 his headquar- 
ters were at Cologne, from which center he was able to give 
encouragement and direction to the Anabaptists of the Rhine 
Valley. Under his leadership, despite his doctrinal vagaries 
and strict discipline, the sect attained considerable numbers by 
the time of his death in 1559. He sympathized with the ear- 
lier leader Hoffmann in his views concerning the incarnation 
of Christ involving a denial of the true humanity of our Lord. 
In 1555 a conference of German Anabaptists at Strassburg 
expressed dissatisfaction with these views, declaring “we 
should be content with the statement, ‘The Word became flesh 
and tabernacled among us.’” Two years later another con- 
ference asserted the liberty of the churches to deal with indi- 
vidual cases of discipline according to their merits, particularly 
in reference to his rule of marital avoidance in case of wife 
or husband who might have been excluded from the fellowship 
of the church. _ Both incidents are characteristic of the sect in 
their satisfaction with the literal word, and their insistence 
upon the right of local self-discipine. The name by which the 
Anabaptists became known down to the present, viz., Menno- 
nites, is derived from him (cf. Newman, Manual of Church 
History, p. 178 f.). 

Because of the persecution following upon the Miinster 
affair, large numbers of Mennonites migrated to England, 


where they settled in the eastern counties. Here coming into 


contact with the Separatists their influence has been continued 
in both English and American church life. Walker, in his 


volume on Congregationalism in the American Church History 
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Series and in his History of the Christian Church, admits the 
influence of Anabaptism upon Congregationalism. Robert 
Browne, who began as a Presbyterian Puritan, became imbued 
with the teachings of Separatism, and in connection with 
Robert Harrison at Norwich organized a Separatist church 
about 1581. “But Norfolk was a county (Norwich located 
there) whose country towns contained a large admixture of 
Dutch handicraftsmen, and the suggestion seems a probable 
one that the Anabaptist modes of thought, imported with these 
Hollanders into their new home, may have affected Browne 
himself in his conception of the Church. Though no trace of 
a recognition of indebtedness to Anabaptist thought can be 
found in Browne’s writings, and though we discover no Dutch 
names among the small number of his followers whom we 
know by name at all, the similarity of the system which he 
now works out to that of the Anabaptists is so great in many 
respects that the conclusion is hard to avoid that the resem- 
blance is more than accidental.” Newman, in Manual of 
Church History, writes in a similar strain (cf.273). Through 
opposition of the English, Browne and his followers were com- 
pelled to find refuge in Holland, where they settled at Middle- 
burg in 1581. From Holland Browne sent out literature into 
England. In one of these writings he set forth fully his doc- 
trine of the Church. “A Christian church is a body of pro- 
fessed believers in Christ, united to one another and to their 
Lord by voluntary covenant. This covenant is the constitu- 
tive element which transforms an assembly of Christians into 
a church. Its members are not all the baptized inhabitants 
of a kingdom, but only those possessed of Christian character. 
Such a church is under the immediate headship of Christ, and 
is to be ruled only by the laws and officers of his appointment. 
To each church Christ has intrusted its own government, dis- 
cipline and choice of officers.” While rejecting the Menno- 
nite theory of believers baptism, the influence of the Anabap- 
tist movement is continued to the present through the great 
Congregational Church. Insistence has always been made 
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upon the right of the individual to worship God free from the 
dictation of the State, and thus they have contributed to the 
large degree of freedom enjoyed in modern life. 

The influence of Anabaptism is also continued through the 
Baptist Church, who have had close historical connections with 
the movement. John Smyth, the organizer of a Separatist 
congregation at Gainsboro in 1602, found England as uncom- 
fortable as other Separatists. The little congregation num- 
bered among their members two names illustrious in American 
colonial history, William Brewster and John Robinson. Be- 
fore the migration of the little band of Puritan Separatists to 
that haven of the oppressed, Holland, it was divided into two 
portions, one under the leadership of Smyth and the other 
under Brewster and Robinson. After settling in Holland, 
Smyth fell under the influence of the Mennonites and was 
drawn to their view of baptism. “It was... probably in 
the year, 1609, that Smyth, led thereto by contact with the 
Mennonites of Amsterdam, adopted Baptist views, and reor- 
ganizing his church, baptized himself and his associates” (cf. 
Walker, Amer. Church Hist. Series, p. 58). Later on the 
eccentric Smyth fell out with his associates. “It was prob- 
ably the year of his death (1612) that his associates till the 
quarrel of 1609, Helwys and Murton, established in London 
the first Baptist church on English soil (cf. Whitsitt, Johnson 
Ency.). The mode of baptism employed was that of sprin- 
kling, as no other mode was in use among the Mennonites, and 
the question of mode was not raised until some time after- 
wards. When Smyth sought to join the Mennonites, who 
criticized him for having baptized himself on the ground that 
he did not have apostolic succession in baptism, he was kept 
with his congregation under a long probation, which lasted 
until his death. Helwys and Murton refused to follow him 
and enter the Mennonite communion. “ Though the company 
of Helwys and Murton had refused to enter the Mennonite 
communion, they had not escaped the influence of the Menno- 
nites. They lost in Holland that assured faith which they 
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had carried thither in the doctrines of the Calvinistic system, 
and had become Arminians. The denomination which they 
founded has ever since been known as General Baptists, owing 
to the fact that they believed in a general atonement. They 
also surrendered the Brownist constitution, and borrowed from 
the Mennonites the constitution with elders and deacons which 
has now become almost universal among Baptists. They 
stoutly refused to accept the Mennonite opinion regarding 
oaths and the magistracy, but were much disposed to favor the 
idea that it is sinful for a Christian man to bear arms” 
(Whitsitt). 

An early confession of faith composed about 1611 shows the 
Anabaptist influence. “That the magistrate is not by virtue 
of his office to meddle with religion or matters of conscience, to 
force or compel men in this or that form of religion or doctrine, 
but to leave Christian religion free to every man’s conscience, 
and to handle only civil transgressions (Romans 13), injuries, 
and wrongs of man against man, in murder, theft, etc., for 
Christ only is the king and lawgiver of the Church and the 
conscience (James 4: 12)” (Amer. Church Hist. Series, Vol. 
II, p. 44). At about the same date Helwys wrote as follows, 
revealing how great an influence the Mennonites had been in 
stiffening opposition to the interference of the state in matters 
of conscience. “ The king is a mortal man and not God, there- 
fore hath no power over the immortal souls of his subjects, to 
make laws and ordinances for them, and to set spiritual lords 
over them. If the king have authority to make spiritual lords 
and laws, then he is an immortal God and not a mortal man” 
(supra, p. 44). This stout defence of freedom of conscience 
certainly sounds like Anabaptist teaching. This stout defence 
of freedom has been maintained by all branches of the Bap- 
tists, the Calvinistic branch equally well as the Arminian 
branch. Following the Great Awakening led by Edwards and 
Whitefield, the Baptists experienced a very substantial growth 
in America. They became particularly strong in Virginia, 
where they were made to suffer for their faith. Their perse- 
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cution elicited the aid of men like Patrick Henry and James 
Madison, both of whom defended them in the courts. Thus 
both by their spoken protests and their sufferings they con- 
tributed largely to the cause of religious liberty in Virginia, 
and, since Virginia was the first to proclaim an unrestricted 
religious liberty, and her example was followed by other colo- 
nies and states, the nation at large. 

It has been shown how through the connection with Holland 
by the Congregationalists and the Baptists of England that 
the Anabaptist principles were perpetuated in more vigorous 
form, and in a form more capable of exerting greater influence 
upon history than as held by the Anabaptists themselves. 
These principles have profoundly influenced American reli- 
gious and political life. Through the Congregationalists the 
principle of the independence of the local congregation from 
state control has been continued. Through the Baptists this 
same principle has found expression together with the Anabap- 
tist principle of believers’ baptism. Neither of these two 
great religious bodies accepted their principles of non-partici- 
pation in government and abstention from bearing arms. 
These latter principles have found expression in modern life 
through the Mennonites and kindred bodies. 

Between the Mennonites and the Quakers, who arose in 
England a century later than the Anabaptists, there are many 
similarities of doctrine. When Penn travelled through Hol- 
land and Germany he was readily accepted by the Mennonites, 
a fraternization that has continued between the two bodies in 
this country. Accepting Penn’s invitation to settle in his 
colony, the first Mennonites arrived in Pennsylvania in 1683 
under the leadership of Franz Daniel Pastorius. A univer- 
sity student in law and theology, a lecturer upon law at Frank- 
fort, Pastorius was a remarkable man with great powers of 
leadership. He was school teacher and public office holder as 
well as preacher. In the settlement at Germantown that aver- 
sion of the Anabaptists to participation in public affairs was 
plainly manifested. Incorporated in 1689, Pastorius was the 
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first burgomaster of Germantown and served in like capacity 
in 1692, 1696, 1697, while at other times he was town clerk. 
The conscientious objection of the Mennonites to serving the 
State was a real hindrance in the early settlement of the com- 
munity. Faust in The German Element in the United States, 
Vol. 2, p. 128, relates how the “settlers of Germantown were 
embarrassed by the frequent resignations of the men of their 
choice, and imposed a fine of three pounds upon any one who 
should refuse to serve after election to public office. Menno- 
nites and some other sectarians successfully pleaded a conflict 
with their religion, but others were not excused without show- 
ing good cause.” In 1703 Pastorius wrote to Penn “com- 
plaining of the difficulty of getting his people to serve as public 
officers” (Faust, supra, 39). Great credit should be given 
the Mennonites of Germantown for making the first protest in 
American history against negro slavery. In 1688 they sent 
a petition, prepared by Pastorius and signed by several others, 
to the Quaker quarterly meeting, praying that they make the 
subject a matter of debate and action. It was referred to the 
annual meeting by whom it was “ voted not fitting for the As- 
sociation to pass judgment upon the matter, since it stood in 
intimate relation with other matters” (cf. Faust, supra, 46, 
also Fisher, The Making of Pennsylvania, 73). 

The contribution of the Anabaptists thus is seen to have 
been a wholesome one. The fears of Zwingli and the other 
early opponents of the movement are seen not to have been 
realized. True, the fires of affliction purged it of much dross. 
They have been staunch champions of liberty in religious mat- 
ters, and since men think politically as they think religiously, 
the Anabaptists and their spiritual descendants have contrib- 
uted largely to civil liberty. While the Mennonites, because 
of their religious scruples, have not made as large a contribu- 
tion to the intellectual and religious life as they otherwise 
might have, they have contributed substantially to the eco- 
nomic life of the communities where they are located. A sim- 
ple, quiet, peace-loving people, they have consistently main- 
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tained their religious principles, and contributed to the build- 
ing of the Kingdom of God in America. Even their silent 
protest against the prevailing customs by the very simplicity 
of their habit has had its effect. So also their refusal to bear 
arms, while difficult for other people to understand, will doubt- 
less bear fruit for righteousness. Their history reveals the 
wondrous ways of Providence. Of many peoples God has 
built the human race, and He has a place for each in the work- 
ing out of His purposes for that race. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 








VI. 
PRESENT-DAY PIETY AND RELIGION. 


FREDERICK C. NAU. 


The statement is frequently heard that there is a marked 
lack of piety in the church to-day. This opinion arises pri- 
marily from a comparison of the religious life of our time 
with that of ages past. 

In an age like ours, when material interests so absorb the 
thought and time of the people; in a scientific age, when every- 
thing from the lifeless atom in the mineral kingdom to the 
ideas of God, the soul and prayer, are subjected to the most 
critical analysis; in an age of democracy, when authority in 
state and church do not command the obedience and inspire 
the reverence of other days; in such a time, do we find genuine 
piety? In a time when writers are seeking to vindicate an 
inarticulate religion, and when the fires on Christian family 
altars are burning low, or in countless homes are extinguished ; 
and in a period when, according to latest statistics, church at- 
tendance has decreased, is there any evidence of piety among 
Christian people ? 

In answering such questions we are compelled to say no and 
yes. No, the piety of past centuries and of our fathers is not 
the piety of to-day. But a new type of piety, or religious life, 
is appearing. And this new type is not characterized by the 
asceticism of the Monastic period, neither by the theological 
tests of the Middle Ages and Reformation periods, nor the 
mysticism of Spener, Franke and Lavater, the Puritanism of 
old New England days, nor by the ritualism of the church of 
Rome. The modern piety which is developing is like the 
mother that gave it birth. It springs from a new conception 
of religion, and it must be in accordance with this new con- 
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ception. Religion deals with three realms: the inner life, the 
outer life, and the future life. In these realms first things 
must be first, and every unbiased interpreter will seek to place 
first things first. That means, that for the inner life, expe- 
rience will be placed first and creed will come next. In the 
realm of the outer life, that is of conduct, inspiration will al- 
ways precede restraint or prohibition. Religion will not con- 
sist chiefly of a multitude of “don’ts” and prohibitions, but 
it will be a dynamic that will inspire men to be good, brave, 
unselfish, and godly. As to the future life, religion is not so 
much insurance against judgment in the other world as it is 
a program and a power for this present world. 

This new idea of religion is producing a new kind of saint, 
and a new type of piety. This piety, in a word, will be, briefly 
and simply, goodness and godliness. And if we define it in 
Christian terms, it is nothing more nor less than the life of 
Jesus reproduced in the men of the modern world. Thus we 
need not be unduly alarmed because one type of piety is pass- 
ing, for a new type, which is just as truly religious as the old, 
is being evolved in the church of our time. 

1. This piety is characterized by naturalness.—The religious 
man to-day is natural and manly—free from sanctimonious- 
ness, cant and bigotry, as well as maudlin sentimentality. If 
he is natural and manly he may be like Jesus. The simple, 
natural life of Jesus is appealing to men of our time. The 
Jesus who grew in stature and wisdom, who worked in the car- 
penter shop, who lived close to nature’s heart and loved birds 
and flowers and little children and went about doing good, is 
the Jesus men admire and adore. Cardinal Newman said he 
could not bear to read about Jesus the carpenter because the 
thought of Him as a working man interfered with his worship 
of the Divine Lord. He preferred to read of His Transfigu- 
ration and Resurrection. To-day, men love to dwell on the 
human traits of the Master, for they are learning that the way 
to a true realization of Jesus’ divinity is the stairway of his 
sublime humanity. John Fiske elaborated this truth for us 
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in his Through Nature to God, and Dr. George A. Gordon 
enunciated the same principle in his book, Through Man to 
God. 

We are coming to learn that natural instincts are not evil 
and need not be crushed in order to enable us to lead the Chris- 
tian life. “The Son of Man came eating and drinking” and 
only bigoted Pharisees called him a glutton and wine bibber. 
Natural instincts, it is true, are often corrupted and perverted. 
They are then to be purified, and directed to new and noble 
uses. But they need not be rooted out. 

Self must not be suppressed in the life of the Christian. 
Modern psychology seconds the New Testament in teaching 
respect and reverence for the self. This self is the mind 
and spirit, the higher part of our natures. It is to be as- 
serted and not subdued. Self-assertion and self-expression 
need not be contrary to self-renunciation and true humility. 
Jesus asserted himself against every enemy of his Kingdom. 
He gave himself sacrificially for the perpetuation of his King- 
dom. A nobler combination of these two, seemingly antithet- 
ical dispositions of self-assertion and self-renunciation, can 
not be found in all history than is found in the heroic life and 
death of Edith Cavell. Christianity calls for a free and frank 
and virile expression of personality. Virility and humility 
go hand in hand in the best of men. We are to live, not softly 
and in seclusion, but naturally, militantly, aggressively and 
even dangerously. And the saint of our time must not hold 
aloof from the world. He should be vitally interested in all 
the affairs of this world. He should enter freely into the 
world’s life and have part in the world’s work. He should 
love this world, because it is good and beautiful, and should 
help to overcome the evil in it. He should not sigh to leave 
it, but should feel very much at home in it. This may be a 
hard and difficult world at times, but it is a good world for all 
who would be brave, and strong, dauntless and chivalrous. 
This world is God’s supreme opportunity for making manhood 
and it is man’s supreme opportunity for becoming Christ-like. 
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In this sense the pious man will be sincerely worldly and truly 
natural.. From the natural life of man it is only one step to 
his social life. 

2. Present-day piety must be social.—This is almost a com- 
monplace thing to say. But when we recall the utterly anti- 
social life of the Pharisee, the religionist of Jesus’ day, and 
hear our Lord’s scathing denunciation of him for “devouring 
widows’ houses,” we can not too strongly emphasize the social 
requirements of the saint of to-day. He must have the social 
mind, the social conscience and a burning social passion—like 
Amos and Micah, and Jesus Himself. His social spirit will 
be revealed first of all in the home, in his relations with those 
nearest to him. In fact, the family ideal should be the pole 
star of all of man’s social relations. The principles of parent- 
hood and brotherhood should be applied in all the realms of 
society. We need not fear the bugaboo of paternalism. ‘The 
“Big Five,” those noble distributors of our daily bread, are 
earnestly warning us against the perils of a paternalistic gov- 
ernment. But these great benefactors of the race are not our 
models of piety. A certain measure of paternalism is needed 
in the state. Without some degree of paternalism there can 
be no just fraternalism, no well-ordered brotherhood. Capi- 
talism is a failure without the oversight and checkmates, as 
well as the encouragements of a government based upon the 
will of the people. Capitalism fails to prevent unemploy- 
ment, exploitation of the weaker members of society, and pov- 
erty, unless guided and aided by wise government. We are 
not opposed to the capitalistic system, but we believe that this 
system can and will only serve the people (and that is the only 
reason for its existence) under the control and protection of a 
strong people’s government. Capitalism, our present economic 
system, should not be Lord and Master of the people, but the 
big brother to the people. It will not be such, however, if left 
to its own devices. Neither the capitalist nor the proletariat 
is competent to control the production and distribution of the 
world’s food, clothing, homes and machinery. Both are actu- 
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ated by self-interest. The only power that can safely be en- 
trusted with this task is a democratic government, whose sole 
function is to serve all of the people. Adam Smith’s laissez 
faire or “ hands off” theory of political economy is antiquated. 
It has led to industrial autocracy. But so also is Karl Marx’s 
theory of proletarian rule, and control of industry by the so- 
called producer, manual laborer (?), tool-user (the only true 
man(?)), out of date. This has led to Bolshevism and mob- 
ocracy in state and industry. Control of industry by a disin- 
terested and wise agency, called government, is the new pater- 
nalism which is fast coming. Economic systems should never 
rule a people. The newera will bring us industrial democracy 
controlled by strong, centralized political democracy. This 
will mean the Christianization of government and industry. 
In every sphere of the world’s life, in the political, industrial 
or international, the present-day Ohristian would have the 
family spirit pervade the whole. Whether preacher or lay- 
man, teacher or tradesman, employer or employee, he will 
courageously hold aloft the social ideals of Jesus. He will 
enter the fight that is raging, and valiantly battle against au- 
tocracy of any stripe, and for the triumph of social justice and 
the rights of man the world over. He will never retreat. He 
will not flee from the battle like a deserter, nor shut himself 
up in the cloister or the church and say: “Stop talking about 
social duties, political wrongs, and economic conditions in 
your pulpits!” “Preach the Gospel.” “Give us scriptural 
sermons, the kind we used to hear in the good old times.” No! 
The saint of to-day has different stuff in him. Like Nehemiah 
of old, busily engaged in attending to the social and political 
duties of the returned captives, he will say: “Shall such a man 
as I flee to the temple to save his life?” Nehemiah was 
deeply conscious of his sacred social obligations. 

The dynamic of the Christian’s social life and activities 
will not be any specific one of the many socialistic theories, 
promulgated from the time of Plato’s Republic to Karl Marx’s 
Kayntal, on down to the latest theory of the present day. His 
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dynamic and unfailing solvent for every social problem will 
be love—the love of Jesus. “This is my commandment that 
ye love one another, even as I have loved you.” His love 
must be supreme. This is more than the sentimental love of 
the camp meeting—more than the utilitarian love of some of 
our industrial organizations. How did Jesus love his disci- 
ples? He loved them by taking an intense personal interest 
in them; he loved them with understanding, by putting him- 
self in their positions and under their conditions of life; yea, 
he loved them even to the point of sacrifice. Sacrificial love 
will remedy every ill of human society. This is the love that 
perfects life. This is the crowning desideratum of the saints 
of to-day: “ That ye love one another, even as I have loved 
you.” No man, whether millionaire, or laborer, can be a 
Christian without the social mind dominated by the love of 
Christ. But naturalness, and the social spirit im man, need 
an additional element to reinforce them, and that is the moral 
element. 

3. The religious life to-day must be genuinely ethical.— 
Naturalness without the domination of conscience is mere 
animalism. And it is a fact, that some men whose hearts often 
overflow with compassion for their weaker and poorer fellow- 
men have little regard for moral distinctions and ethical 
values. ‘The writer happens to know the mayor of a certain 
western city who belonged to church. At Christmas time, 
through the Elks Lodge, he would give very liberal sums for 
' the poor, and he boasted that his lodge did more for the needy 
than any church in town. He prided himself on his great in- 
terest in the Salvation Army. When Miss Booth was in town 
lecturing he dropped $10 on the collection plate, because, he 
said, the Salvation Army is the friend of the poor. He never 
ignored an appeal for charity. Yet, this mayor, at a banquet 
one night, according to his custom, became hilariously drunk, 
insulted one of the ladies at the table, and was only saved from 
utter disgrace and impeachment by boon companions and con- 
vivial members of the city council. This is an extreme case, 
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but it is typical of innumerable cases of men who live natural 
and social lives, yet who are not at all guided and guarded by 
moral motives and ideals. In the churches of Asia Minor 
there were Nicolaitans who disregarded the moral law and 
its restrictions after they had become Christians, because, they 
argued, that freedom through Christ meant freedom from the 
moral restraints of the law. The great moral distinctions be- 
tween good and bad, right and wrong, which have arisen out 
of the long and tortuous experience of the race, and have been 
codified by prophets and social leaders, find their culmination 
in Christian ethics. And the modern Christian is guided 
absolutely by Christian ethics. He dare not depart from the 
law of Christ one hair’s breadth, adopt some of the convenient 
nature morality and free love ethics of some modern writers, 
and still call himself Christian. In spite of the evolutionary 
process, Christian ethics are as stable and unchanging as the 
everlasting hills. The Christian will shun evil, hate wrong- 
doing in every form, and despise and flee from sim ever more 
and more. He will be conscious of his own sinfulness, and 
seek to be saved from it as earnestly as did the sinners of olden 
time. He will ever give heed to the warning: “ No drunkard, 
covetous man, liar, thief, robber, adulterer, idolater, or any 
such like, shall inherit the Kingdom of God.” To him every 
sin will be considered a perversion of the natural life, and an 
interference with the whole moral order. The Christian life 
will be to him simply the natural life lived at its best under 
the highest law—the law of Christ. The criteria of his moral- 
ity will not be such things as card-playing, theater-going, auto- 
mobile riding on Sunday afternoons, the reading of the Sun- 
day paper, or other similar diversions. His morality will 
be measured solely by the righteousness, justice, honesty, 
honor, purity, sincerity and unselfishness of hhis life. And the 
modern Christian will not lose sight of personal sin and guilt 
in his warfare against social iniquity. There is this danger 
to be guarded against in our preaching of the social Gospel. 
Whilst denouncing the social sins of the rich, we are apt to 
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forget that there are very few rich men in our congregations, 
and that the personal sins of the average man are just as bad 
as the social sins of the rich. In their zeal for social recon- 
struction many preachers are forgetting the personal sins of 
the masses, the deadly vices that are demoralizing the youth 
everywhere—such vices and sins as gambling, intemperance, 
profanity, and, worst of all, the many sexual perversions 
which are poisoning and ruining millions. All of these sins 
have a social effect, but they are first of all individual. Every 
sin is first personal, then social. There must always be a 
process of general cleaning up going on in society. The great 
besom of the law must never cease its operations. The out- 
ward conditions of the masses must constantly be improved by 
legislation. But the redemption of society through individual 
salvation is Christ’s way, the truest and best way, and no 
modern method or program will be able to improve on it. 
First give individual salvation and the redemption of society 
will inevitably follow. 

At this point some of our modern teachers would stop in 
their characterization of the modern Christian. Natural liv- 
ing, social service, and ethical conduct make the Christian’s 
piety complete. Prof. Edward S. Ames in his The Higher 
Individualism and The New Orthodoxy says, in substance, that 
social service and moral conduct are the chief, and for him 
sufficient, sources of truth and joy. As motion and action in 
physics generate heat and light, so our social activities, our 
constant ministries of love and mercy, yield us a true knowl- 
edge of God and give us a satisfying peace and joy. It is true 
that the merciful, the peacemakers and the persecuted are 
blessed. It is again true that, “If ye do the will of God ye 
shall know of the doctrine,” and that “the pure in heart shall 
see God.” But the whole life of Jesus and the burden of the 
teaching in both Old and New Testaments, as well as the pro- 
fessed experience of the great religious leaders of all time, 
have always been to the effect that purity of heart, moral living 
and the doing of good works, are fruits of personal faith in and 
love for the unseen God. 
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4, And so the source of present-day piety, as that of other 
ages, is primarily communion with God. Religion is more 
than human goodness and social service. These are the fruits 
—faith in the love for God are the roots. There are two ele- 
ments that constitute the true beginnings of religion. The 
first is man’s response to the call of the mysterious, the other 
is his sense of dependence. The background of religion is 
mystery and not certain established facts. Man wonders when 
he looks up into the vast immeasurable expanse of the heavens. 
The distances overwhelm him. He is taught to think of these 
distances in terms of trillions. He is told that there are mil- 
lions of suns as large and larger than ours in this universe. 
Mazzini said : “Every man should be an astronomer.”’ Then, too, 
psychology has taught man a few things about the mystery of 
life itself. We can have only a very meager knowledge of the 

‘mysteries of the physical universe, and of the hidden secrets 
of the life that pervades it. Blot out one of man’s five senses 
and you blot out whole realms of knowledge. On the other 
hand if one or two new senses were added to man’s being, is it 
not reasonable to conclude that unimagined realms of truth 
and experience would be disclosed to him? By logical reason- 
ing, with our present small and limited faculties, it is impos- 
sible to “find out” God. And it is only because men are so 
finite and limited that they argue about a finite and limited 
God. One of the beginnings of religion will always be man’s 
response to the mysteries of the universe. “ Deep calleth unto 
deep,” and the deepest in man answers to the call. The other 
element in the background of religion, man’s “feeling of de- 
pendence upon God,” is very real. Realizing his own weak- 
ness and limitations man casts himself upon the all-powerful 
one and cries out: “ Lead me to the rock that is higher than 
I!” To commune with the invisible God is the highest 
achievement of the soul. Piety meant originally man’s filial 
relation to God, and it means that to-day, only a great deal 
more. 

Every Christian is more or less a mystic. He can com- 
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mune with God “In spirit and in truth.” He has the spir- 
itual mind. “The spirit beareth witness with our spirit that 
we are the children of God.” Like the Master, he goes “ apart 
for a while to pray.” He gives heed to Jesus’ counsel : “When 
thou prayest go into thy closet, and pray in secret, and the 
Father who seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.” In soli- 
tude and through meditation and prayer, as well as on fields ° 
of service and moral battlefields, he learns to know God. The 
psalmist’s experience is not obsolete: “ Be still and know that 
I am God.” 

Communion with God generates a spirit of devoutness. The 
call of our time is for greater devoutness of mind and heart. 
Devoutness preserves freshness of soul, and saves men from the 
blight of cynicism. A deeper spirit of reverence is needed 
to-day. Sincere worship of God alone produces reverence. 
And the modern saint needs power. If he would have power 
over sin, power to live the Christ life, power for service, he 
must have the same kind of power that the apostles received— 
Pentacostal power. “Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.” He who keeps in communion 
with God, through Christ, keeps in touch with the infinite 
source of power. 

Moreover, the religious life of the modern man should be 
articulate. The inarticulate religion attributed to many of 
the soldiers is not only a trait of soldier life. It was simply 
brought to our attention more specifically during the war, 
when the religious life of the soldier was studied. There has 
always been such a silent, unexpressed religion within and out- 
side of the church. Many good men outside of the church 
have been apologetically called “unconscious . followers of 
Christ.” But such a religious life is not deserving of any 
special praise or credit. Religion should be expressed in word 
and deed, for the reflex benefit the man himself will derive 
from it and for the good it will do to others. Jesus was not 
_ satisfied with a silent religion merely. He called for an ex- 
pression of it, not only through service, but through words as 
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well. When ye pray, say: “Our Father.” “He that con- 
fesseth me before men, him will I also confess before my heav- 
enly Father.” “Go, tell what great things the Lord hath 
done for thee.” “Ye shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem, 
Samaria, and to the uttermost parts of the earth.” One of 
the functions of the church has always been to teach her chil- 
dren how to cultivate and articulate their Christian faith and 
experience. To-day, there is a lack of devotional literature in 
the church for the people. There are not enough prayer books 
in the hands of our people for the cultivation of their heart 
life. Many volumes of sermonic literature come from the 
religious press for the preacher. Vast quantities of books and 
pamphlets on missions and social service are being distributed. 
A great deal of apologetic literature is printed every year. 
But there seems to be a great dearth of devotional books. Dr. 
Fosdick’s two little classics on The Meaning of Prayer and The 
Meaning of Faith are somewhat too argumentative and hardly 
adapted for the devotional reading of the average man. Many 
are still receiving spiritual strength and comfort from Thomas 
a Kempis’ The Imitation of Christ, Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Dying, Stark’s Handbuch, Harbaugh’s Saints’ 
Rest, etc., but the theological conceptions in these noble, saintly 
books detract from the devotional value, they would otherwise 
have for people of our day. The time is ripe, I believe, for 
the production of a new type of religious books that will be 
genuine aids to soul culture, and the deepening of the inner, 
spiritual life of the church. The passing of the family altar 
is deplored. May this not be the fault of the church and her 
ministry? Protestantism is urging her people to work, and of 
course, the most of them are working hard six days of the week, 
during which time they should be rendering Christian service 
through their daily toil. Yes, the church is nobly calling men 
to service, but she is not diligently teaching them to pray. 
That is one reason why Protestantism has such a slight hold on 
millions of her members. The Church of Rome is teaching 
her people to pray, but her prayers are not all vitally Chris- 
tian; they consist of many vain repetitions. However, the 
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point is that she, through her method, helps her members to 
form devotional habits. The various cults of our time require 
constant study and meditation of their devotees. Christian 
Science demands incessant reading and praying without ceas- 
ing, and the pews of her churches are always filled. Their 
prayers may be false, their teachings unscientific and un- 
christian, but their methods, requiring constant personal 
study and prayer, do certainly bring results, so far as church 
attendance and attachment to the organization are concerned. 
Why can not the Protestant church to-day develop a prayer 
literature that will really bring the people closer to God and 
bind them more closely to the church? It seems that we hu- 
mans all love extremes. It is hard for us to be balanced. 
Years ago the Christian life consisted almost exclusively in 
church going, praying, singing and Scripture reading. Now 
it seems that the pendulum has swung to work and service at 
the expense of worship and prayer. The farthest extreme 
reached by anyone in this respect recently is that of Dr. Holmes 
of the Church of the Messiah in New York City. Huis scheme 
outdoes the Sunday afternoon socialistic meeting, or Dr. Felix 
Adler’s Seciety for Ethical Culture. Jesus did not stress the 
one and neglect the other. Neither should we. My observa- 
tion and experience as a minister among the people for more 
than twenty years, leads me to believe that the people have a 
burden on their hearts to-day, similar to the one the disciples 
had when they came to Jesus one day and said: “Lord, 
teach us to pray.” Should not the church, Christ’s representa- 
tive in the world, follow the Master’s example? 

We have a congregation in Ohio that crowds a large church 
edifice every Sunday, and gives large sums for benevolence, 
whenever the opportunity is afforded. I once asked a neigh- 
boring minister for the secret of this church’s remarkable suc- 
cess. His answer was: “ Years ago, the first pastor of that 
congregation, the man who spent his life there, went from 
house to house, placed devotional books in the hands of the 
people and taught them to pray in their homes.” “ And,” he 
remarked, “If ministers had the faith and courage and pa- 
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tience to do the same thing to-day, our churches would record 
like results.” I do not know whether such results could be 
achieved or not, but I am convinced that the church can do far 
more than she is doing to help her people cultivate their spir- 
itual life and make it more articulate and effective. She 
should prepare for her people a new and fitting devotional 
literature for the new piety of this new day. 

Now, in conclusion, what is the goal of this Christian’s life, 
the supreme object of all of his strivings? It is, first of all, the 
making of a better world, the Christianizing of the social order, 
and the spiritual uplift and progress of humanity. Following 
Christ and seeking to advance His Kingdom, “he becomes 
ever more conscious of the forward moving tendency of human 
nature, its capacity for improvement, for measureless unsel- 
fishness and for nobility and ideality of character beyond all 
calculation or present imagination.” And whilst the Chris- 
tian is living the Christ-life here, and helping others to live it, . 
whilst he is seeking the spiritual development of his own life 
and that of the race, he gradually becomes conscious that he is 
living the eternal life, which is the immortal life. Bunyan’s 
Pugrim’s Progress does not fully express the progress of the 
Christian man of this new age. His life is not a continuous 
effort and struggle to escape an evil world and to reach the 
celestial city. It is rather an earnest and constant endeavor to 
help build the city of God in this world. And, he knows that 
if he builds faithfully here on earth, he will some day hear the 
voice of the great Master Builder saying: “ Well done, good 
and faithful servant enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” 

To sum up, then, let me repeat: The full-orbed Christian 
man of our age will be a man whose life will be characterized 
(1) by a truehearted naturalness, (2) by a genuine social 
spirit, (3) by the highest moral ideals, and (4) by a vital spir- 
ituality, which will express itself and be articulate in words, 
worship and works, and which will be to him a pledge and 
assurance of the life everlasting. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa, 

1 Professor Ames. 





VII. 
A SAFE DEMOCRACY. 
A. W. BARLEY. 


Two pregnant phrases that are very closely related have re- 
ceived unusual attention during the past two years. The great 
world-war had raged nearly three years without the nations 
directly involved or the world at large really understanding 
the issue at stake. In fact, it was generally believed that the 
selfish interests of the individual nations at war were the only 
objects sought by the contending powers. 

But just previous to the entrance of the United States into 
the struggle, President Wilson, in his memorable address, de- 
clared that “the world must be made safe for democracy.” 
This striking statement, and the discussion it aroused, served 
to clear away the uncertainties, to crystallize the aims, and to 
unify the efforts of the allied nations, including our own. 

Immediately thereafter, and from many sources, arose an- 
other cry: “Democracy must be made safe for the world.” 
Most frequently this statement appeared in the discussions of 
writers in religious papers and magazines, in dealing with the 
problems of the church growing out of the war. On every 
hand it was felt that great responsibilities rested upon the 
institutions charged with the proclamation of the Gospel and 
the saving of mankind. This in turn rested upon the belief 
that the wide extension of democratic principles in the matter 
of government would open the way for a fuller realization of 
the ideals of brotherhood as taught by the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion. The discussion was not confined, however, to 
the realm of religious leaders, but was taken up anew by social 
and political writers generally, and treated under the light 
thrown upon it by the development of the war. At the present 
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time there seems to be a pronounced agreement that while the 
problem of other centuries was that of saving people from the 
world, the most pressing problem of the day in which we live 
is that of making people fit to save the world. Without doubt, 
a great and glorious opportunity confronts the Christian 
church. 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to have in mind 
just what we mean by the word democracy. We shall not at- 
tempt any lengthy definition of the term. Briefly stated, a 
democracy is that form of government in which the sover- 
eignty of the state is vested in the people, and exercised by 
them, either directly or indirectly by means of representative 
institutions. Lowell, in his Birmingham speech on “ Democ- 
racy,” defined it as that form of society, no matter what its 
political classification, in which every man had a chance, and 
knew that he had it.” To this might be added Lincoln’s con- 
ception of a democracy as a “ government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” and the recent definition of Lyman 
Abbott: “ Democracy is the spirit of justice, liberty and peace 
in the community—in one word, brotherhood.” 

In any true democracy, as thus defined, there must be no 
permanent separation of class from class; neither should there 
be any systematic exploitation of the weak by the strong, or of 
the employee by the employer. In a sense, every man is his 
brother’s keeper. Hence, in the development of the public pol- 
icy, the ideas of equal rights and of common interests will be 
paramount. All must work together to promote the health 
and comfort and happiness of the whole community or state. 

It might be well to remember, however, that “the real mean- 
ing of the sentiment that men are created free and equal with 
certain inalienable rights, when reduced. to its ultimate anal- 
ysis, indicates nothing more than the right to make the laws 
that govern them and the right to choose the officers that shall 
rule over them. . . . The individual determines his right to 
govern through the codperation of his fellows who are im- 
pressed with the same idea.” It should be seen, therefore, 
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that the right to govern, or the right to freedom of individual 
action, comes from the judgment of society. When the col- 
lective mind has determined what is just and right—what is 
fair to all the people—and enacts laws and sets up the ma- 
chimery necessary to enforce the same, we have democratic 
government. 

The acceptance of this principle does not deny diversity of 
individual capacities and powers. It makes room, with cer- 
tain restrictions, for competition between individuals for posi- 
tion and power. It simply requires that the freedom of one 
shall not invade the freedom of another. For this very rea- 
son, one of the most difficult problems in the erection of a safe 
democracy is to find and establish the limits of personal free- 
dom. For without restraint upon speech or action we would 
have anarchy. 

It is evident, then, if the ideals of democracy are to be real- 
ized, the people must understand the powers they wield. It 
is said that in general, the judgment of the people is correct. 
But their judgment certainly has a foundation. They must 
be reasonably intelligent. Owing to the limits of this paper, 
we shall not pause to enlarge upon the necessity of mental 
training. It is apparent to all, and we shall take it for 
granted. But intellectual fitness is not sufficient. The spir- 
itual element is essential. Wedoubt if there is one who would 
deny that the will of a democracy, when thoroughly aroused, 
could be just as intolerant and absolute as the power of a mon- 
arch. Events of the past two years in Russia are ample proof 
that Bolshevism may surpass Czarism in cruelty. Democracy 
will not be safe until the great majority of the people have 
been prepared by the development of a strong moral sense, 
which will enable them to recognize, appreciate and defend 
justice in the true sense of that term. To this end we must 
direct our first energies. With this accomplished, we have, to 
quote the words of Professor Blackmar, “a social force of con- 
trol which cannot be destroyed by the defects of government 
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machinery and the machinations of all the demagogues, nor, 
indeed, by the ‘hungry incapacity’ of office-seekers.”” 

The chief requisites, therefore, in what we would consider 
a safe democracy are high ideals, a true sense of justice, and 
a proper conception of what is right and’ wrong, whether ap- 
plied to the life of the individual or to the life of the state. 
Where are these to be found? Tt is the firm conviction of the 
writer that these fundamental things are the fruits of genuine 
religion. 

Of course, there has been considerable difference of opinion 
as to the influence of religion on the political and social prog- 
ress of the race, but it appears as a matter of fact that this 
influence hag been a vital agency in social development. No- 
where is this more apparent than in the development of the 
Hebrew people. Their religion was both legal and ethical. 
It defined not only the relation of the individual to God, but 
of the individua) to his fellow-man. Some elements of the 
system were crude, only partially developed, but the relation 
is obvious. 

In the treatment of our subject that which concerns us most 
is the influence of religion in the development of social organi- 
zation, Ward and Giddings, and others ag well, recognize it 
as a vital factor here. Briefly stated, this influence is exerted 
as follows: 

1. It has always been connected with social order. ‘The 
control of families, tribes, groups, and even nations, has been 
brought about largely through religious influence. 

2. It has lent a powerful sanction to virtue and morality; 
for it has established the relationship of individuals in the 
home as well as in the matrimonial life. And this long before 
politics and civil law were developed. 

8. It has fostered a belief in immortality. This inspires 
hope and faith and courage—strong elements indeed in the 
development of man. 

4. It has strengthened patriotic feeling, first in the family, 
then in the tribe, and later in the nation. Because of it people 
learned to rule and obey, to command and to serve. 
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5. The chief inflmence, however, according to some authori- 
ties, is largely subjective. It gives the individual an ideal. 
It points out something toward which he may direct his ener- 
gies, and gives him inspiration to reach a well-defined goal. 
On account of service to an authority and to a superior, he 
trains himself in the arts of social life. For it is imperative 
that the individual, and, we believe, the nation, that would 
improve must first learn to serve. 

Swadents of social and political life consider these influ- 
ences of religion as genera),—that is, they are to be found more 
or Jess in every ethical religion. But surely we recognize one 
religion as superior to all others. We believe, therefore, that 
these influences are most helpful and effective as they emanate 
from Christianity, which finds its governing principles in the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ, the son of God. 

We are confident that the sacrifices of the great world-war 
will eventually lead to the realization of the ideal suggested by 
President Wilson,—the world will be made safe for democ- 
racy. But we are also certain that the more difficult task 
remains,—to make democracy safe for the world. It is one 
thing to create the external conditions favorable to the devel- 
opment of democracy. It is quite another thing to instill the 
high ideals, love of justice and the spirit of self-sacrificing serv- 
ice essential to its maintenance. We have already stated our 
belief that the most helpful influences in determining the 
progress of humanity are those which have their source in the 
life and teaching of Jesus Christ. Just how is the Gospel of 
Christ related to the task of making democracy safe for the 
world ? : 

Different writers have represented Jesus as a socialist, a 
monarchist, and as a democrat. We are convinced he was 
neither. For strictly speaking, he was committed to no par- 
ticular political teaching. As Dr. Shailer Matthews says: “If 
men desire the sanction of Jesus for any form of government, 
they must appeal not to specific sayings, but to the spirit which 
is the basis of the ideal order.” He reminds us that “Jesus 
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himself most naturally used the monarchical vocabulary of 
his people, just as Plato used that of the Athenian aristocratic 
democracy.” But Jesus is not committed thereby to the mon- 
archical form of government. Hence we are inclined to ac- 
cept the above author’s conclusion that “a government is 
Christian, not because it is of this or that form, but because 
it is attempting to realize the principles of fraternity and love 
that underlie the entire social teachings of Jesus.” 

According to our understanding of Jesus’ life and teaching, 
his conception of a perfect society is a state in which God is 
loved as Father, and in which men are loved as brethren. In 
Jesus’ simple epitome of the law,—“ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
they strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self,””—the emphasis is on the word love. Love is the essence, 
the fulfilling of the law. 

The teaching of Jesus that finds special favor in an ideal or 
safe democracy is that which centers round the value of man. 
God is no respecter of persons, and Jesus assumes the inherent 
worth and dignity of human nature, without regard to outward 
appearances. Neither wealth nor poverty makes a man better 
in his conception. He does not sacrifice one class to another. 
Sometimes Jesus is represented as the champion of the unpop- 
ular and despised classes assuch. ‘There is no real foundation 
for such a claim. Stevens is right when he says that Jesus 
was “a friend of publicans and sinners, not because publicans 
pursued an unpopular calling, or because sinners were social 
outcasts, but because he was a friend and helper of the needy 
and the erring, whatever their status in society or their calling 
in life.” The difference lay in the individual, not in Jesus. 
The common people heard him gladly. But the Scribes and 
Pharisees were independent. They repudiated the idea of 
brotherhood. In fact they belonged to an aristocracy of reli- 
gion, if not of political government. 

Professor Vedder, of Crozier Theological Seminary, in his 
book, entitled The Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of De- 
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mocracy, points out the decided advance in Jesus’ position, as 
compared with that of the Jewish people of his day. With 
the latter social justice was justice owed from Jew to Jew. 
Thus, he might not take interest from a fellow Jew, but could 
extort from the foreigner. Jews were not to eat the meat of 
an animal that died of itself, but there was nothing to prevent 
him from selling it to a foreigner, and he could palm it off 
on the stranger at the gates. Jewish slaves could be held not 
longer than six years, but the unfortunate foreign slave could 
be held indefinitely. To quote from Vedder, “No ideas of 
God sustaining equal relations to all men, of a redemption for 
the whole world, of human right apart from clan rights, can 
be found in the Judaism im which Jesus was bred.” 

When we turn to the Gospels we find numerous utterances 
and acts of Christ in support of our claim concerning the demo- 
eratic influence of Christianity. There can be hardly any- 
thing more truly indicative of the underlying spirit of democ- 
racy than the answer of Jesus to the couriers of John the 
Baptist: “Go your way and tell John what things ye have 
seen and heard, how that the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the 
poor the Gospel is preached.” At another time, in the syna- 
gogue, Jesus read from Isaiah, “The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath annointed me to preach the Gospel 
to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovery of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised.” And when he 
concluded his reading, he said: “This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.” It is also significant that on several 
occasions it is recorded that Jesus had compassion on the 
multitude. 

It may be well to pause at this point and refer briefly to 
Jesus’ method in dealing with men. It is frequently, and we 
believe correctly, claimed that his teachings were directed to 
individuals. But we find that the great principles involved 
are mostly, if not all, applicable to society, and thus to govern- 
ment. While Jesus did not speak of the state directly, and 
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though he manifested no personal concern in the matter, he 
nevertheless originated movements that have greatly influenced 
its development. “Christ taught the need of individual re- 
generation, and history shows that the regeneration of men is 
the regeneration of society.” The same method that appears 
in regard to the church appears also in regard to the state. 
Jesus laid down no definite system. He propounded princi- 
ples. He aimed to affect the personal life, to the end that it 
would ultimately affect the world-life. 

It would be almost an endless task to follow the course of 
Christian influence in the development of social, economic and 
political life as embodied in the present-day conceptions of 
democracy. However, we shall at least enumerate some of the 
phases of life that the Gospel of Christ has reached with bene- 
ficial effect : 

1. It has dignified and consecrated labor, and has unques- 
tionably been the chief factor in the destruction of slavery. 

2. It has emphasized the stewardship of life, and led to new 
conceptions of wealth and property, and has promoted what 
we are pleased to call Christian beneficence. 

3. It has completely changed the status of woman, and has 
given a new meaning to marriage, with unnumbered blessings 
to the home itself. 

4, It has put a new value on childhood, and has hastened 
and supported the establishment of public schools. 

5. It has affected legislation, to the end that there is greater 
freedom of conscience and freedom of contract, and in shaping 
laws has become a molder of the moral consciousness. 

6. It has transformed the penal statutes of the civilized 
world, and thus modified the whole treatment of criminals. 

When we add to these outward manifestations, the sense of 
brotherhood and the idealism which proceed from the same 
source, we have at least a partial glimpse of the transforming 
power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Hence it is utterly im- 
possible to understand the modern democratic movements and 
leave Christ out. 

One phase in the development of a safe democracy demands 
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special attention in this discussion. Democracy will never be 
safe without marked changes in the industrial order. A glance 
at the situation confronting the whole world will serve to con- 
vince one of this fact. After all, the first problem of society 
is that of subsistence, or the production of the things essential 
to life. Civilization has its beginning in man’s needs. Its 
progress is marked by increasing wants on the part of man. 
We are ready to concede that the workingman of to-day enjoys 
more of the comforts of life than his predecessor, but he is not 
so happy. The contrast between wealth and poverty is 
greater. The gross luxuries of the very rich are a constant 
irritation. The increase of wealth can scarcely be understood 
in figures. Few men will admit that there has been an equi- 
table distribution of this increase. The laborer is conscious 
that he has been deprived of his fair share in the production 
of wealth. So on every hand we have unrest, and uprisings 
and protests against government and legislation which permits 
the few to grow immensely wealthy, while the masses remain in 
comparative poverty. A recent writer in the Atlantic Monthly, 
discussing the advantages gained by the laboring classes dur- 
ing the war, says: “In my judgment, that struggle is but the 
opening skirmish of a much further-reaching contest. Mil- 
lions of morkers have been aroused to ask whether democracy 
is a reality when it is accompanied by the amount of unem- 
ployment, low wages, bad housing and the like, which have 
existed up to the present time. The peasants of Russia and 
of other countries are asking whether the land systems of the 
past are compatible with democracy. In a word, the aroused 
self-consciousness of classes heretofore submerged will force a 
widespread struggle over fundamentals of social organization 
and social policies.” 

We firmly believe that there is only one solution to these 
industrial problems. Christian principles applied by Chris- 
tian men are essential. The Golden Rule without reservation 
must govern the actions of both employer and employee. It 
may work itself out in some form of codperation, profit-sharing 
or industrial partnership, but a deeper sense of brotherhood, 
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as Christ taught it, will be the foundation of our industrial 
democracy, if it is to be safe. 

And now, what about the agency in the establishment of a 
safe democracy? Just as truly as we look to Christ and his 
message for the principles, do we look to his church to place 
them in operation. We are sorry to say that the church as an 
institution has not received credit for the good it has accom- 
plished. Bitter, indeed, is the criticism heaped upon the 
church by political economists and socialists. Much of this 
criticism is decidedly unfair. The church has no way of accu- 
rately measuring the splendid results attained. During the 
centuries of her existence she hag proclaimed the gospel of 
brotherhood, has denounced injustice, and has sought the wel- 
fare of humanity. Under the inspiration of her teaching, and 
with the leadership of her adherents, the ideals of Christ have 
been worked into the daily life of humanity, and though no 
nation may be ideally Christian, where the church has had a 
reasonably fair chance, great changes affecting the welfare of 
humanity have been brought about. 

But, on the other hand, we must honestly admit that the 
church has not been fully alive to the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of the task confronting her. In this era of recon- 
struction, may we hope for better things? Unquestionably, 
much will depend upon her leaders. One charge against the 
church is that is has been buried too much in the past,—that 
it has been concerned with questions of “ policies, and sacra- 
ments, and creeds, and liturgies,”’—while great movement in 
reform of social and political institutions, and redressing of 
social wrongs are calling on it for leadership. Will this lead- 
ership be forthcoming in greater measure during the eventful 
years of reconstruction that are clearly upon us? 

Professor Vedder voices the sentiment of many writers on 
the subject. He says: “The future progress of the church de- 
pends largely, perhaps mainly, on the ability and readiness of 
the ministry to read the signs of the times and become wise 
and progressive leaders. Hitherto the average minister has 
been too busy teaching others their duty to learn anything 
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about his own. Hence, the greater part of the clergy are still 
blind leaders of the blind. . . . The charge of insincerity so 
often made against the clergy is, however, absurd to any one 
who has a wide acquaintance with ministers. It is not merely 
unjust,—it is foolish. Precisely because the clergy are so 
sincere, the case of so many of them seems hopeless; their 
desperate sincerity in holding fast to the old prevents them 
from learning anything new.” But we resent the suggestion 
that any large percentage of the ministry are the hirelings of 
capitalism, or side with the exploiters of labor. 

However, in the face of criticism of both church and minis- 
try, we should not be discouraged. When all has been said of 
the church’s backwardness, and of the minister’s failings, it is 
still a fact that “the most powerful tonic influence felt by the 
moral consciousness of mankind to-day is the religion of 
Christ.” Wherever its ideals, its hopes and its conceptions 
penetrate, moral progress is apparent. Wherever they are 
temporarily or partially repudiated, there is retrogression. 
Could anything funish a plainer illustration of this fact than 
the experience of Germany? The church, as the agency in 
developing a safe democracy, does not seek incorporation in 
the state as an established religion. Neither does it desire to 
dictate the specific laws that shall govern the relations of men. 
But the church and its ministry do seek to create and maintain 
the spirit out of which better laws for regulating the relations 
of men and nations shall proceed. For this reason, our task 
as ministers is little different from that of the last genera- 
tion,—except that its dimensions have grown. 

In conclusion, we affirm that the hope of democracy is a 
constitution the power of which is moral in character, and we 
firmly believe that the chief source of such power is in the 
Gospel of Christ. Men are yet willing to hear it. It is our 
glorious privilege to preach it. And at the same time that we 
are disseminating the ideals of a safe democracy, we are sow- 
ing the seed that shall have its fruit in the coming of God’s 
kingdom among men. 

. Toms Brook, Va. 














VIII. 


THE NEW IDEALISM IN THE ERA OF 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


DAVID DUNN. 


Idealism is something real. This fact serves as spring-board 

for our swim. 
Now there are two gentlemen whom the sound of this state- 
ment is sure to outrage: the professional philosopher and the 
so-called “ practical man.” To both it seems an utter contra- 
diction. A third friend also requires attention, he to whom 
this statement may sound all right but means nothing whatever. 
Let us deal with these three in order. 

To the professional philosopher not only are idealism and 
realism sworn foes, but they are mutually expulsive and ulti- 
mately mutually exclusive, affecting each other as day and 
night, as heat and cold. As the one rises the other sets. As 
the one advances the other recedes. And it’s idealism that now 
appears to be doing the setting. Suffice it to inform this critic 
that he and we have in mind quite different animals. His is 
the Idealism of the History of Philosophy: ours is that of*the 
Philosophy of History. He has been tracing his as a strain of 
tendency, winding through Plato, Berkeley, Hegel, Bradley, 
Royce, a tendency to hold that in perception objects are known 
as ideas only. Let him call this “idea-ism” and leave “ ideal- 
ism” to ethics and to me. 

But what is an ideal? There is about it a more personal 
reference than an idea possesses. Though an idea must be 
someone’s, another may receive and entertain it. But an ideal 
seems more organically part and parcel of the individual’s life. 
Mine is mine. Yours is yours. And so they remain, not con- 
| stant, but ever ours.—Guiding, beckoning, drawing summaries 
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they are of those things that we regard as true and fair and 
good. Sometimes our ideals are embodied in actual persons. 
Just as often they are systems of relationship into which actu- 
alities will or will not fit and by which they are judged. 

Now, all people, capable of any discrimination, are to be 
credited with these ideals. The ideals vary (1) as to texture 
or quality (we speak of folks with “ fine and high ideals”) and 
(2) as to the extent to which they affect the lives of their 
possessors. The boy passing from high or “prep” school is 
usually well supplied as to quality of ideal. The rub is felt 
when loyalty to that ideal begins to conflict with the urge of 
personal ambition, the drive of the competitive system, the zest 
for pleasure, the cravings of appetite and all such “allied and 
associate powers.” What is then in progress is not a battle 
between the Ideal and the Actual nor even between the Ideal 
and the Natural (there are no such antitheses), but between 
the Ideal and every force that tends to cramp or choke it. 
The espousal of the Ideal together with the life-effort to trans- 
late it to reality not only by liwing in its light but by forging 
with its flame things as they are into things as they ought to be, 
that—I take it—is Idealism. It is not then a theory or a 
school of thought, not just the cherishing of conceptions of per- 
fection, but a type of living forced toward and guided by the 
highest and best that one can think. 

So far we have been presumably addressing the philosopher, 
but latterly we have also had in mind the incredulous gasp of 
the so-called “man of affairs,” the desk-pounding business- 
prince as he protests our statement that idealism is something 
real. The very word seems to insult this worthy’s sense of the 
practicable, the efficient, the safe-and-sane. But we shall have 
to ask him to stop looking at the present as a static and sufii- 
cient eternity. We shall have to bid him recognize in the 
achievements of the present the ideals of the past and in the 
ideals of “now” not only the promise but the roots of the 
triumphs of “after-while.” And Idealism is idealism only 
when it issues in real life, when it guides and dominates the 
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activities of men. We hope that all the while that third fel- 
low has been listening, he who, though quite prejudiced in 
Idealism’s favor, accepts it easily as something fine with no 
clear idea as to what it is or how it works. His danger is that 
to him the word shall represent but vacuous generality and 
shall be used solely to round a period. 

I. What is the New Idealism?—Our task is to understand 
this that we call the New Idealism that we may measure its 
stature, weigh its promises, check its excesses, harness and 
hitch it to the chariot of reconstruction. 

Why do we call it “new”? Because somehow we feel that 
there is coming to expression in life just now a new type of 
idealisms based on more thoroughgoing conceptions of man’s 
relation to God and to his fellow-men and consisting of a closer 
conformity of action to those conceptions. 

This new Idealism wears trousers, or just as likely, skirts. 
Ideals, in order to come to expression and to induce idealism, 
need men and women. The cut of the trousers may be more or 
less modish, their hang more or less graceful, upon them the 
wisp may be more or less frequently used. This is only to say 
that Idealism moves and works in forms as various as the man- 
ners and methods of individuals. Of it, needless to say, there 
treads the earth no perfect embodiment. Yet you hear it, you 
see it, you feel it daily, more in some, less in others. With all 
this granted we must in our minds review many cases in 
quest of certain common characteristics. Here are some of 
the most distinguishing of them: 

1. A lack of respect for old things because old, for tradi- 
tional customs, methods, schemes of thought just because they 
have obtained and flourished. 

2. A lack of reverence for and submissiveness to authority 
as such—a pressing behind the mace to examine the character 
of the procession that follows. 

3. An expansive and a burning sense of justice, with a 
prophetic boldness in demanding it. 

4. A great interest in and sympathy for “the under-dog,” 
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the poor, the weak, the oppressed; and conversely, a fierce 
antagonism to the “system” whose victims they are. 

5. An urgency, an impatience for the righting of wrongs, 
yet a distrust of violence as a means to gain that end. 

6. An ardor for true democracy in industry as well as in 
politics, a hatred of patronage and philanthropy as substitutes 
for fair dealing, and just returns to all producers. 

6. A conviction that the Golden Rule can be used inter- 
nationally, and that nations as well as individuals can be sub- 
dued by forgiveness and by love. 

II. What is its Function in Reconstruction?—Now how 
fares this New Idealism in the Era of Reconstruction, which, 
it goes without saying, includes 1919 and stretches far into the 
mists ahead? Of the drama of Destruction the Great War 
was only one, though of course the vastest and most tragic 
scene. The tendencies which culminated in it were busy de- 
stroying faith, hope and love, years before the Serbian assassin 
fired. In reconstruction, therefore, something more is needed 
—and something greater—than grain and concrete and trac- 
tion engines, viz., a big industrious Unselfishness that will ‘seek 
the common good of the whole wide world rather than a Par- 
ticularism that will pursue the path of acquisition for any 
nation however “ civilized.” 

To promote this unselfishness of thought and policy and to 
build it into the structure of the post-bellum world-order, this 
was the self-imposed task of the new Idealism. Woodrow 
Wilson has been its outstanding herald. Majestic principles, 
august ideals for international dealing did he enounce. Four- 
teen points did he project in his assault on the old diplomacy 
and its treaty-making. The fettered peoples of central Europe 
drew from them encouragement to break their chains. Great 
popular associations, like the British Labor Party and the new 
idealists in every land, joined on these bases liberalism’s drive. 
But the number of them proved yet too small. Especially in 
his home-land did the President lack the united backing which 
he so much needed in wrestling with Metternich’s spiritual 
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successors. The result of the unequal struggle consists in four- 
teen points dulled or bent, the aims of liberalism thwarted by 
a voracious brood of imperialisms big and petty, and the new 
idealism mocked by a treaty the terms of which caused the 
resignations of several members of the American peace com- 
mission and provoked that noteworthy and heroic disclaimer 
by General Smuts. The Saar Valley, Shantung, the French 
treaty, guaranties taken but not given, one-sided disarmament, 
self-determination when it suits, exclusion of great peoples 
from the League, one only need mention these to feel how badly 
the New Ideals have fared in the first great step in interna- 
tional reconstruction. 

Now with what have they clashed and what are the issues 
involved in the infra-national or domestic field in the begin- 
nings of social, political, industrial reconstruction? Here the 
fighting has been and bids fair to continue along three 
main lines: 

(1) Toward industrial democracy; (2) for freedom of 
speech, press and assemblage; (3) against universal military 
training, excessive armaments and other schemes for perpetu- 
ating the war-spirit and insuring re-action. Dealing first with 
the last-named issue, there is satisfaction in recording that 
there has been a sufficient hold of the new idealism on the pres- 
ent administration to prevent any foisting upon our land of an 
oppressive and un-American system of military mechanics. 
But democracy must, day and night, guard its borders against 
“ offense societies” and “ hysteria leagues.” 

The exigencies of war-time were sure to be used by the 
uneasy crowned heads of Big Business to protect themselves 
from those who agitate to shift from the people the burden of 
their sway. As is often remarked, free speech, free press and 
free assemblage are always the first three casualties. With the 
war no longer an available excuse its place is taken by alleged 
wide-spread anarchistic plots and there is forced through the 
Pennsylvania legislature an Anti-Sedition Law which gives to 
local judges the power to decide whether an utterance “ tends” 
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to create discontent with our American form of Government. 
Why were the labor forces of the state in the fore of the attack 
upon this bill 2 No one who has followed the course of a strike 
will be slow to answer. Time and time again have just such 
statutes and ordinances been used in preventing labor-leaders 
from speaking, strikers from assembling, their leaflets from 
being distributed. 

The new idealism demands, as long as industrial conflicts 
last, fair play for both contestants. The principles of collective 
bargaining and trade-unionism have been fully recognized by 
the Government. In the use of his only weapon, the strike, the 
workman must be protected against oppression at the hands of 
either the hired gunmen of the corporations or of municipal 
authorities, themselves often the tools of “the company.” On 
the other hand this same idealism demands of trade-unionism 
not only that it observe the rules of the game that protect the 
public but that it eliminate the craft-caste distinctions and 
divisions and include all workers on a purely industrial basis. 

But it does not resign itself to interminable economic con- 
flict. It pleads for the only solution it can see, viz., industrial 
democracy under which each contributor to industry, each 
laborer as well as each stock-holder will have some voice on 
general questions of management as well as some responsibility. 
A recently circulated leaflet, by the Junior Rockefeller, the 
proposition known as the Plumb Plan for the ownership and 
control of railroads, the joint control experiments in Britain, 
and the work of shop committees in several of our largest fac- 
tories, show that real reconstruction is “on,” 2.¢., that our new 
ideals are marching toward reality. 

That our “trousered idealism” is potent in these struggles 
and changes is beautifully illustrated in the recent Lawrence 
strike. The company had always discouraged organization 
of its thousands of workers, largely foreign. The Amal- 
gamated Textile Workers of America attempted the task 
Amalgamated Textile Workers of America attempted the task 
only after the operatives had risen en masse, spontaneously and 
practically unled. The Chamber of Commerce and other busi- 
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ness alliances of the city, aided by the press with its lurid 
appeals to race prejudice, stirred up the city officials to a 
systematic persecution. Speakers, peaceful pickets, even out- 
of-town friends were clubbed often to insensibility. The atten- 
tion of three young ministers of greater Boston was attracted 
and, vibrant with this new idealism, they plunged into the con- 
flict. Their heads, too, were clubbed, but they won a fifteen 
per cent. increase in wages and the appointment of shop com- 
mittees, besides doing much to control the strikers’ passion and 
guide it from ways of violence. One of the clergymen now 
heads the national organization of the A. T. W. of A. What, 
of all this news, did we glean from our “newspapers” save 
scaring lines about strike-riots and “ Bolshevism in America” ? 

Tn this struggle of idealism against “the system,” we at least 
come to admire the system’s far thrown line and we wonder 
whether it can be ever penetrated. But even these few in- 
stances of the new idealism in action make us recall that 
another line, not long ago, also Prussian in character and for- 
mation, gave way before what was originally “a thin red line.” 

What are the prospects for the New Idealism in interna- 
tional life? We have seen to what a slight extent it was able 
to work itself into the terms of settlement. We hear respon- 
sible English publicists like Norman Angell and H. N. Brails- 
ford, stout proponents of the League of Nations, despairing to 
see permanent peace under a league inwrought with such a 
treaty. Many liberals, represented, ¢.g., by the New Republic 
and the Nation, long supporters of the President, oppose any 
undertaking by America to share the obligations of maintain- 
ing it. Still others feel that however undesirable it is, the fail- 
ure to ratify it and the wrecking of the League would consti- 
tute a far more disastrous débouche. Some think it possible 
that this same idealism, although it lost the peace, may aspire 
to so dominate the execution of its terms as to save Europe 
from another seed-time of hate and harvest of woe. This, 
many think, is the hope of the President, and all that keeps 
him from frankly admitting that he failed to secure what we 
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had begun to fondly call an American as distinct from a 
European peace. 

One postulate of this New Idealism, upon which, whatever 
we may think of treaty or covenant, we must insist is the 
Christ-inspired, mutual good-will of all peoples. An insistence 
upon this means nothing less than bending every force to coun- 
teract the influence of the talk that seeks to reflect upon the 
friendship and the honesty of any of the Allied peoples. Chap- 
lain Bassler told us at the Spiritual Conference Banquet of the 
old French mother scrubbing faithfully the floor of his room, 
symbolic of the France we would love. Let us seek similar 
pictures in the life of other nations rather than pass on 
mistrust-breeding tales. Burke’s dictum is irrefutable: “ You 
cannot indict a people.” And hard as it may be to apply, the 
same holds true of our attitude toward peoples across the line. 
The New Idealism will have nothing of vengeance or hate. 
Forgiveness of the Germanic race, outraged more by the 
Hohenzollerns than any other, aid and counsel in the establish- 
ment of their republic, withdrawal from Russia and a ministry 
to her of understanding and relief rather than of blockades and 
bayonets, speedy inclusion of all powers in the League of 
Nations, the New Idealism dictates advance toward the 
achievement of such ends as these. 

III. The Church and the New Idealism.—What shall they 
two do as toward each other during this time of reconstruction ? 

Let not the form in which we are stating this division of our 
subject cause anyone to think that we regard the two as dis- 
tinct and mutually exclusive camps. Conceive them as circles 
and each includes a section of the other, as do the Roman 
Church and the American State. 

Indeed, the fact that the Church does contain so many of 
these new idealists allied with the fact that the ideals of her 
Christ and He Himself as a personal Ideal have been so 
constitutive of modern ideals, ought to bring her and this 
idealism ever more closely in line with each other. 
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Unhappily, however, and disastrously, there have persisted 
misunderstanding, opposition and bitterness between many of 
the leaders of organized religion and those of the so-called 
radical, labor, or proletarian movements. Few sermons close 
without some fling at the latter. Fewer soap boxers descend 
till they have lampooned the Church. This antagonism was, 
if anything, increased by the war. The Church, through her 
spokesmen, too often seemed to be using the “ patriotic test” 
upon radicals unfairly, while the sight of priests and preach- 
ers, satisfied and silent during the unending economic strug- 
gle, but very vocal and active in behalf of a nationalist cause, 
provoked a large element of labor to fierce attack. 

But wherever we may go for explanation of this, whether to 
theories and prejudices of old-world rootings, or to friction 
caused now and here by alleged conflicting interests, we cannot 
be brought to feel that there is anything natural or necessary 
about it all. And particularly in view of the enormous duties 
of reconstruction should not both sides swallow the past and 
seek some common ground ? 

The Church’s obligation to do her part and go her twain 
of miles must become very plain when the question is put 
like this: 

In view of the tremendous struggle, now in its first stages, 
between the new idealism and the great tyrannous power of 
vested Privilege and imperialistic Grab, shall the Church fal- 
ter one moment? It not the Cause at stake far more vital than 
Her own sensitiveness ? 

How shall she treat this New Idealism? Shall she abet the 
forces that are leagued to suppress or oppress its prophets, who 
speak at the street corner or at the lathe? Or shall she strive 
so to impress them with that full-orbed Ideal, Her Master, that 
they, in time, impressed into His service, may bring His Gos- 
pel as their message to mankind ? 

They themselves need it. The typical “radical, 


” if such 


there be, is beset with some very real temptations. He too 
easily loses patience with those who have not thought so sharply 
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or so far as well as with those who, thinking along somewhat 
the same lines, yet adhere to some of the old forms and institu- 
tions. Baffled by delay and great hostility he sometimes yields 
to the impulse to blast his way toward his ends by force. He 
succumbs frequently to the easy theory of the Class Struggle 
with the fanaticism and bitterness it entails. Reversion to the 
freakish extravagance and megalomania of Greenwich Village 
is another open way of least resistance. And most disastrous 
of all his faith in God suffers a materialistic blight and even 
his trust in man is curdled with suspicion. Against such 
temptations the Church with Christ’s religion can warn and 
warm, can feed and strengthen these pioneers, these radical 
enthusiasts of the New Idealism. And while she thus con- 
tributes to the success of the social struggle by steadying it and 
guiding it, the Church on her side will receive from it an im- 
pact and an impetus that will quicken her heart-beat and her 
pace for many a day. She and we, her sons, will be more 
adequately equipped to wage our battle at new and crucial 
salients. 

Now we do not for one minute hold that our “new idealism ” 
‘and the so-called “radicalism” are identical. The former, 
remember, we defined as a type of living and it is as absurd to 
think that any party or trend of thought should include all of 
it as to look for an individual in whom it is perfectly incarnate. 
But this much we do contend, that there is enough of this ideal- 
ism in the various forms of this radicalism, even in that which 
is quite without the bounds of the Church, to make it possible 
and supremely worth while for the Church to strive to under- 
stand it, to secure a point of contact with it, and to cultivate it 
for the sake of Him, Her Master, whom it without reservation, 
honors. Are we doing our best along this line ? 

Not long ago I glimpsed this amazing headline :—“ Presby- 
terians meet to fight Bolshevism.” ‘Two questions occurred to 
me in quick succession: “In such a fight what would be the 
issue?” and “what are the effects of such statements, now so 
common, upon the great masses of the proletariat?” 
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Now Heaven perhaps knows what that caption-maker meant 
and what most people mean when they talk of Bolshevism. 
“Perhaps,” I say, because how can Heaven know when they 
don’t know themselves. If the party, now in control of Rus- 
sian affairs is meant, the sight of an American denomination 
planning warfare against a political organization of another 
land is a promising subject for a 20th century Cervantes. If, 
however, as is more likely, reference is made to those move- 
ments of great masses of discontented workers in our own land; 
then is fighting what is needed? Does the Church have a real 
issue in such a fight ? 

And the use of these labels and epithets to describe those 
whose social theories or economic program we don’t like, be- 
sides being as futile as their use in theological discussion, is 
far more disastrous. The organized forces of Re-action, in 
command of the capitalistic system, have encouraged the appli- 
cation of the word “ Bolshevist” to every move of the workers 
toward social justice. Everything is so that doesn’t suit the 
Wall St. Journal and its satellite magazines. As a natural 
consequence many American workmen, with no interest at all 
in the destinies of the Soviets, have come to feel (not without 
cause) that when the American Tories use that word they are 
talking about them. Can the Church risk the use of a word 
that will give the impression that she, too, is fighting them ? 

It is time that we clear our minds and our vocabularies of 
the sediment from the stream of newspapers and popular. peri- 
odicals, whose interest in discrediting the peoples’ cause, both 
in Russia and here, is most obvious and explicable, and let the 
New Idealism, with its sense of fairness and desire for justice, 
flow through us for a while. Then let us begin to learn some 
things anew. A good way to begin on this particular subject 
would be the reading of a bulletin on the Russian question, is- 
sued not long ago by the Methodist Federation for Social Serv- 
ice, which would be corrective of certain of our ideas as to what 
Bolshevism is and has done in Russia, and then to continue with 
some text like Professor Ward’s The Gospel for a Working 
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World, which clearly outlines the Church’s relation to indus- 
trial problems at home. 

A Brighter Day is Dawning.—The Church and the Forces 
without her seem actually drawing together, inspired, impelled 
by this New Idealism, and in turn expressing it: The Federal 
Council is sending representatives to the scenes of industrial 
conflict who impartially study the situation, seeking the truth. 
The report on the Lawrence strike did much to refute the im- 
pression of the Church’s partiality to Capital as well as to 
settle the conflict itself. 

If our own Church, in her Forward Movement, is to keep 
abreast of this New Idealism, must she not proceed with an 
explicit recognition of the demands of the workers for indus- 
trial democracy? Here and there, by doing so, she may lose a 
thousand dollars, but through that she will gain the tremendous 
momentum that come to those who march for the justice of God. 

Somehow the impression has been confirmed in the Church 
and without her that the great conflict of the future, even now 
begun, is that between Radicalism and Religion. Do we want 
to admit this? Do we need to? Radical thought is that which 
cuts at the root of things. Is the Church afraid of her roots? 
You can understand such an ecclesiastical fear in the later 
Middle Ages, but surely not now. Rather must the Church 
think radically herself, fearlessly hewing to the bottom of 
every question, herself hacking away false roots before other 
Ingersolls pass and expose them and discredit her, accused of 
living by them. Let the Church gladly possess the word 
“radical” to describe her thought methods and no longer leave 
it to the conceit of those prejudiced against her. 

All the while her attitude must be liberal, 2.e., open-minded, 
willing to give and take, to live freely and tolerantly with all 
and to learn from all, not trying to smother adversaries by re- 
pression or to impale them on the horns of hateful names. 

Nor is it paradoxical, when we understand the real meaning 
of the words, to declare that, though liberal her attitude and 
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radical her thought, her policy and program of action must be 
conservative. 

In these fateful days of reconstruction, we must not, in the 
zest of tearing away the outgrown and hindersome, fail to pro- 
vide that which shall take its place. We need schools of train- 
ing in this New Idealism where the youths of our land may 
bring out of the treasures of social experience, “things new 
and old,” and where they may fit them into an ordered system 
which shall replace the ancient structure now fast rotting away. 
Then when the old beams of wood break and crash the new 
steel girders, firm and strong, shall seem to be shedding them 
like a shell. 

Radical in thought, liberal in attitude, conservative in pol- 
icy, the Church has nothing to fear from the onward surge of 
the New Idealism. It may catch her, bear her along, yes, re- 
construct her with the rest, but even as this is being done, she 
can be guiding the course of the current, guiding it toward 
the goal her Christ set for Civilization, the established King- 
dom of the Living God. 

TURTLE CREEK, Pa. 
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